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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
——@— 


HE sensation of the week has been the publication of the report 
and the evidence of the Leeds Bankruptcy Committee. ‘The 
evidence is as dramatic as if it were fictitious, which a good deal 
of it must be, as most of the witnesses contradict each other on all 
important poirts. The Chief Registrar in Bankruptcy, Mr. Miller, 
examined through more than forty-seven pages of the blue-book, 
contradicts himself and everybody else with delightful consistency. 
Mr. Wilde, the first Leeds Registrar, whose malpractices, retire- 
ment, and pension are the immediate matters at issue, succeeded in 
convincing the Committee that the Lord Chancellor had been quite 
right in insisting on his resignation, but not in granting his pension. 
Mr. Welch, his successor, convinced everybody that his systematic 
preference for buying public men’s aid, though it may arise from 
a noble pride in him, is incompatible with disinterested judgment 
in them. The Rev. George Rogers Harding convinced the Com- 
mittee that he had either been guilty of a corrupt bargain, or of 
a gross falsehood and grosser attempt at extortion. ‘The Hon. 
Richard Bethell was scarcely more fortunate. Only Mr. Skirrow, 
taxing-master in Chancery, and trustee for Mrs. Richard Bethell, 
came out of the examination with anything like credit. As for the 
Lord Chancellor, we have explained elsewhere that the charge 
against him, so far as it involved nepotism, broke down com- 
pletely ; but on all other points he was, as he says, “ painfully 
struck with the great inconsistency of having directed Mr. Wilde 
to be served with a notice to show cause why he should not be 
dismissed, and then permitting him to resign on a pension.” And 
we can only say that the public are likely to share very vividly the 
impression of the Lord Chancellor. 


Mr. Longfield, member for Mallow, on Tuesday brought up the 
question of the Lord Chancellor's conduct, in a speech so violent 
as materially to damage his case, which, moreover, was imperfect, 
being based on the report, and not on the evidence. He asked if 
Lord Westbury was a man “insensible to shame ” or devoid of 
gentlemanly feeling, that he did not resign. ‘The Attorney-General 
in answering almost confined his reply to the unfairness of accus- 
ing an absent man before the evidence against him had been pro- 
duced, but Lord Cranborne, in a spitefully clever speech, argued 
that as Mr. Longfield had been on the Committee that argument 
did not apply to him. Finally, Lord Palmerston, while declaring 
his belief that the evidence would be seen to justify the acquittal 
inthe report, stated that he intended to place it in the hands of 
the law officers, and abide by the result. ‘The discussion therefore 
produced no effect beyond expediting the proluction of the 
evidence, which appeared on ‘Thursday, and which has greatly 
moderated the tone of all journals hostile to the Chancellor. 


Sir€harles Wood produced his Indian budget on Thursday night, 
in a-Flouse which at one time contained only seven members, 
and at no time a quorum. In a speech, for him very clear, he 
showed that the estimated surplus for the year ending 30th April, 
1864, was 275,000/., and the actual surplus only 78,000/.; and 
that the estimated budget for 1864-65 showed asurplus of 823,000/., 
while the actual result would be a deficiency of 263,000/. The 
revenue had improved, but there was an increase of charge of 
1,200,000/., of which more than half was due to military expenses. 
For 1865- 66, i. e., the year now current, the revenue would be 
increased by 264, 0002. and the expenses by 346,000/., the state- 
ment implying that the natural rise in revenue would cover the 


losses caused by the remission of the income-tax. This is, we fear, 
rather sanguine, and the Indian Minister would have done well to 
state the grounds of his view, which one fluctuation in opium may 
upset. For the rest, he informed the House that the Bootan 
war had already cost 164,000/., that Dewangiri had been 
abandoned in a manner disgraceful to all concerned, and that the 
Government had not yet made up its mind as to the course to be 
pursued. Te added that the Bank of Bombay had been ad- 
vancing money on “ entirely unnegotiable” securities, but that he 
had ordered the practice to cease, and as it had ceased, he thought 
the public need not be alarmed for the Bank. ‘There was a short 
discussion after he sat down, in which Mr. Buxton tried to defend 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and his export duties, and then the listless 
ITouse dispersed. 


The Austrian Ministry has fallen, why is not yet clear. It 
appears that the Reichsrath demanded a reduction of 2,600,0000. 
on the estimates, chiefly in the War Department, that Herr von 
Plener opposed it, anl that the Emperor after long consideration 
finally conceded the point. The reduction cannot have been 
pleasing to His Majesty, who probably gave way to the argument 
used by Count Auersperg, that taxation had reached its limits, 
and the agricultural population could pay no more, ‘This accounts 
for the resignation of the Finance Minister, but Herr Schmerling 
has resigned too, and indeed all the Ministers except those for War 
and Foreign Affairs. As they were not responsible for finance, it is 
presumed that the Emperor has insisted on concessions to Hun- 
gary, which were drawa up by Herr Schmerling in the German 
interest. Little, however, is yet known except that Count Beleredi 
has accepted the Secretaryship of State, and that the Hungarian 
Chancellor is to be Count von Mailath. 


Lord Derby made a great speech on Monday night, in favour 
of “inuzzling” the Catholics of Ireland on all subjects con- 
nected with the Protestant Church. As he carried the material 
for the muzzle in his own pocket,—in the shape of Tory 
proxies, he was able to do as he wished, and succeeded 
in once more fastening the muzzle for another short period 
by a majority of 21,—84 to 63. His arguments were all 
derived from history. ‘The Catholics had once consented to 
put on the “muzzle” quite willingly, why should they wish to 
take it off now? It was “disturbing the arrangement of 1829,” 
and so forth. No doubt it is. Whenever a gagged prisoner is 
loosed, it is disturbing the arrangement made when the gag was 
fastened on. And to reproach him for wishing himself free, 
because he once consented to the gag rather than be absolutely 
confined to his cell, is slightly unreasonable. As Lord Grey in his 
admirable speech remarked, whenever the feeling of Ireland is so 
strongly roused against the Protestant Establishment in Ireland 
as to render it a danger to the Government, not only will the gag 
be taken away, but the Establishment itself will go. In the mean- 
time, the only effect of the gag is to excite needless animosity, and 
hasten the time when it will be absolutely without effect. In 
other words, the prophylactic in fact tends to bring on the 
disease. 





Both Houses of Convocation voted on Wednesday an address of 
sympathy and admiration to the Bishop of Capetown, for his 
recent conduct in the affairs connected with the Bishop of Natal. 
In the Upper Mouse the address passed, we regret to say unani- 
mously, in the Lower by a majority of 6 (11 to 5), the opposition 
being headed by the Dean of Westminster and Sir Henry ‘Thomp- 
son. ‘The exceedingly disingenuous conduct of Dr, Gray in /irst 
trying to get the power of the purse by asking the Propagation 
Society to make the colonial clergymen’s drafts payable only with 
his or his nominee's endorsement, on the ground that such a step 
“would make plain to Dr. Colenso that he would be without 
clergy if he returned,” and in then disavowing what he had done, 
and asserting that it was done for financial and not political motives, 
should alone, and quite apart from his procedure in the Natal case, 
deprive him of “ admiration ,” if not of sympathy. 
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The Liberals of South Lancashire are disgusted with their 
present position in that constituency, of which all the members 
They have made up their minds to put forth all their 


are Tories. 
bringing forward the Chan- 


strength for a good fight, and are 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James Heywood, formerly member 
for North Lancashire, and Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, son of 
Mr. S. H. ‘Thompson, the Liverpool banker. The last-named 
candidate is a young man of very considerable ability, a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and first-class in the classical 'Tripos, 
who will add another to the considerable group of young men willing 
to train for statesmen, of whom we were told, only a year or two ago, 
we should have no more under a reformed Parliament. We trust 
Mr. Thompson may be returned. His success as a public man is 
still necessarily rather a faith than anything else amongst those 
who know him, but it is strongest amongst those who know him 
best. Though we sincerely hope to see Mr. Gladstone re-elected for 
the University of Oxford, we are inclined to think he might be 
of even greater service to the public as Liberal member for South 
Lancashire. 


The Manchester politicians have not yet made up their minds. 
Mr. Jacob Bright, brother of Mr. John Bright, has been invited 
by the rump of the League party to represent them, and has, we 
believe, accepted the invitation. Mr. Abel Heywood will not 
resign, and the moderate Liberals are very naturally content with 
neither candidate. They are determined not to be tyrannized over 
by the disorganized Leaguers, and wish to have aman who will 
represent the intellect of Manchester as well as its financial im- 
portance. Monday next, we believe, decides the feud, and we 
trust the choice will fall on the gentleman we named last week, 
Mr. Walter Bagehot, editor of the Economist, who has few equals 
as a financial thinker, and not many superiors as an intellectual 
politician. 


The report circulated that Mr. Gladstone’s Committee for the 
University of Oxford had determined on separating his fortunes 
from those of Sir W. Heathcote, is as erroneous as it is injurious 
to his chances of success, What did happen was, that the voting- 
papers, which the University uses for the first time, have not been 
printed, as was expected, with both Mr. Gladstone’s and Sir 
W. Heathcote’s names on them, because a suggestion was made 
that if any voter did not wish to vote for both, and crased Sir W. 
Heathcote’s name, the erasure might invalidate the voting-paper. 
Accordingly the voting-papers are printed without either name, 
but with a request to the voters to vote for both Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir W. Heathcote. The mere fact that Mr. Gladstone's 
Committee had *‘imagined” a traitorous wish towards Sir W. 
Heathcote, and provided against its results, has been falsely in- 
terpreted into an overt act of treason to him. For our own part, 
we trust a great many may be found to plump for Mr. Gladstone, 
though we are glad his Committee have not needlessly diminished 
his chances by cutting the tie which unites him to a worthy but 
narrow-minded politician, 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the best means 
of preserving for the public use the public spaces round the 
metropolis have issued a very excellent report, in which they 
recommend the appointment of a Board of Trustees, for the pre- 
servation of commons and open spaces within a radius of fifteen 
miles from the metropolis, —the trustees to be empowered to accept 
grants of all rights of the Crown, lords of manors, &c., and to take 
all legal measures in their power to resist enclosures. It was a 
question whether the Metropolitan Board of Works, the En- 
closure Commissioners, the Trustees of Charities, and other bodies, 
should be entrusted with this duty, but the Committee wisely re- 
commend the appointment of a new and special body, impressed 
with a specific trust. The Metropolitan Board of Works admit 
that they would enclose one-third or so, in order to get money for 
improvements, the imaginations of the Enclosure Commissioners 
are affected by their name, and it was clear that their bias would 
be for enclosure, and even the Charity Commissioners have too keen 
a view to revenue. The trust is one sui generis, and should be 
entrusted to a special body. 

Father Ignatius is in trouble. While he is preaching in London 


about the religious duty of celibacy, his monks at Norwich have all 
rebelled. Like all celibates, he has a strong contempt for human 


feelings, and recently sent down an order to his Agapemone com- 
manding the inmates to kneel for three hours on the cold ground 
in the early morning, to recite the psalter, and to lick up the dust 
on the stone floors seven times in the form of a cross. ‘The 
‘* fathers ” bore the prayers and endured the psalter, but the dust 





was too much for them, and they suddenly recollected that their 
order was an elective body, called a little parliament, and solemnly 
suspended their abbot until he should answer their citation. They 
are a stiff-necked generation these Englishmen, and make very 
bal monks, obeying with great placidity as long as they choose, 
and then declaring for representative government, but there must 
be some want of power about Ignatius himself. His namesake 
would have kept his disciples quieter, though to be sure he had 
not Englishmen to deal with. Le should go and try the 
Highlanders. They will obey him religiously till somebody with 
a pedigree orders him to be ducked in the nearest burn. 


The borough elections, it is said, are to commence on the 11th 
and to be finished about the 15th inst, to the great relief of political 
mankind, which is compelled to read the most colourless, meaning- 
less, milk-and-water string of addresses ever issued to electors. 
With very few exceptions they might all be condensed into two 
lithographed formulas, to be supplied from London at twopence 
a dozen, and warranted to offend or conciliate nobody. Will 
candidates never learn that, although jelly will break no bones, 
people dislike being bespattered with jelly ? 

Napoleon's son, it is said, shows some genius for sculpture. 
Naturally the very first evidence he gave of his skill was a plaster 
model of a ‘‘man on horseback,’’ which he placed in his father’s 
study—a beautiful touch of the unconscious infantine satire. 


The Government candidate has been beaten in the election for 
the district of the Puy de Déme, vacant by the death of M. de 
Morny. ‘The opposition candidate, M. Girot-Pouzol, who is the 
grandson of a member of the Constituent Assembly, and an advo- 
cate for decentralization and the freedom of the Press, defeated his 
opponent, M. Meynadier, by 14,140 to 12,188. The defeat is the 
more exasperating, because in 1863 M. de Morny was returned by 
an almost unanimous vote, and the Prefect had denounced all 
opponents of his candidate as enemies of the Empire. The Em- 
peror seems to have taken the hint conveyed in the election, for M. 
de Lavalette, Minister of the Interior, has issued a circular direct- 
ing all officials not to interfere in the coming communal elections, 
as they are strictly municipal in scope. 

The Liberal electors of Halifax have either quarrelled with Mr. 
Akroyd, or are filled with remorse at their shabby treatment of 
Sir Charles Wood. At alarge and enthusiastic meeting of electors, 
it was resolved to request the Indian Secretary to withdraw his 
letter of resignation, and allow himself to be put in nomination 
again with Mr. Stansfeld. We suppose the managers of this new 
programme have had a quiet hint from Sir Charles, who has been 
borough-hunting without much success, that he can forgive and 
forget, otherwise Halifax will probably receive a very neatly- 
worded and intelligible snub. 


Lord Amberley on Thursday addressed the electors of Leeds, 
and favoured them among some sensible remarks with his idea of 
the meaning of the word “ democracy.”’ ‘‘ That word ‘ democracy ’ 
was held up as a bug-bear to terrify the House of Commons, but 
this country in its essential character was a democracy already. 
The House of Commons, elected by the people, had virtually power 
of appointing the Ministry. If, then, democracy meant govern- 
ment by the people, this was a democracy already, and there was 
no reason to fear democracy here”—and still less to advocate a 
six-pound suffrage, because it is more democratic. Lord Amber- 
ley will be the better for time in which to forget his Greek gram- 
mar. Philologically democracy means government by the people, 
but in political parlance it means government by mere numbers, 
a counting of heads instead of brains. 


The Prussian Government is getting savage under its Parlia- 
mentary defeats. Dr. Jacoby, Radical member of the Chamber, 
and personally obnoxious to the King, has been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, for having advised his constituents not to 
pay taxes till the Constitution was respected—an offence once com- 
mitted by Lord Derby. Dr. Frenzel, another member, has also 
been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, for having spoken dis- 
respectfully of the King. Prosecutions like these show temper 
and excite it, but while a Sovereign out of temper is apt to look 
and be silly, a people out of temper is almost invariably dangerous. 
Ridicule is not the sensation which a crowd in a rage excites. 





The Times correspondent in Ireland points to the remarkable 
fact that while the Presbyterians nearly equal the Episcopalians in 
number, they have no representative in the House of Commons. 
They are, it seems, awkwardly situated. They are generally 
Liberals, but they hate the Catholics, and as they cannot carry 
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Liberal candidates without Catholic help, they either vote for 
Conservatives who share their hatrel, or do not vote at all. Con- 
sequently they are not represented, and some of their leaders are 
now making efforts to select Presbyterians for whom Catholics 
will be willing to vote. If they succeed, the Liberal party in 
Treland will receive a strong reinforcement. 


The German Princes are dreadfully troubled by a new demand 
from the American Government, which is said to be very strongly 
pressed. German emigrants usually choose as their date of de- 
parture the year before their turn comes to submit to conscription, 
but if they ever go back the Governments catch them, and make 
them try their chance again. The Washington Government, 
which regards them as naturalized citizens, considers this an 
oppression, and requests the Princes either to repeal the law or 
abstain from putting it into force. The I’rinces, embarrassed by 
the extreme popularity of the North in Germany, would comply, 
but they say compliance would enormously increase an emigration 
which already alarms them. ‘They will probably contrive to com- 
ply secretly, but the attractive force of America is becoming an 
important element if European politics. It keeps up a process of 
evaporation so rapid that the reservoirs cannot remain full. 


The public is a little too hasty in assuming that the Vegezzi 
mission to Rome has failed. It has been broken off chiefly by 
the difficulties connected with the oath of allegiance, and the 
Papal demand of independence in the management of Church 
property, but both the Pope and the King are sincerely anxious 
that negotiations should be resumed. ‘The King does not like his 
position of religious isolation, and the Pope is honestly afraid that 
North Italy will learn to regard Bishops as ornamental super- 
fluities—a calamity almost as great as the loss of the States of the 


Church. 


Professor Sylvester has found a proof of Newton's process for 
Aiscovering the ‘‘ imaginary roots” of any expression—a process 
hitherto given without proof by all mathematicians, from Newton 
downwards. ‘The Professor explained it on Wednesday night, at 
King’s College, to about sixty listening mathematicians, and 
this new demonstration of Newton's improved rule, which he 
called “the beautiful child of Newton’s youth,” seems to have 
satisfied his audience. Mr. Sylvester has long been known as a 
mathematician of genius and eccentric views. He was convinced, 
we have heard, at one time, by the Greek fallacy which affects to 
prove that “the flying arrow rests,” showing of course that at 
every successive instant each point in the arrow must be at some 
specific point of space, and then arguing—“ but if at every in- 
stant, then always.” Professor Sylvester was currently reported 
to accept this reasoning, and to explain it away by saying 
that every moving thing (or person) is destroyed at one point of 
space, and immediately created anew at the next,—an ingenious 
but toilsome hypothesis. 


There is a hideous slaughter of dogs going on in New York. In 
that city there is an institution called a dog-pound, whither all 
stray dogs are taken for the day. If reclaimed before 4 p.m. 
no harm happens to them, and if not reclaimed, but belonging to 
the ‘‘ upper ten thousand” of dogs, they are spared and sold. ‘The 
common herd of unreclaimed dogs, however, are at 4 p.m 
each day thrust into empty vats, shut in, and then inundated 
with water from the hose, so that they drown miserably in the 
dark. Three hundred a day are sometimes thus systematically 
destroyed, under the influence of the superstitious alarm produced 
by the absurd name of ‘‘dog-days.” It is a well-known fact, we be- 
lieve, that hydrophobia in dogs is commoner in winter than sum- 
mer. Yet here are three hundred orphan dogs daily immolated, and 
three hundred bereaved masters or mistresses pierced to the heart, 
for a silly illusion that has been unfortunate enough to get itself 
embalmed iu our language. If Anglo-Saxons in a future state of 
existence should inhabit the dog star, we suppose they would pass 
a dog law, like the Black law so recently repealed in Illinois, ex- 
eluding all dogs on pain of death. Dog-days in the dog star, with 
even a live puppy capable of hydrophobia, no Anglo-Saxon would 
be cynic enough to face. 


A fire broke out on Thursday morning in the rear of the premises 
occupied by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, which threatened at 
one time to burn down the offices of this journal, of the Globe, 
of the Examiner, and of the United Service Gazette. ‘The 
two latter were injured seriously, but some low party-walls arrested 
the progress of the flames, and four steam fire-engines were 
speedily on the spot. These machines throw a volume of water 





which quenches a really great flame as if a wave had fallen upon 
it, and from the moment they began to play the fire perceptibly 
declined, Had it spread, one side of the Strand would have gone, 
and the Savoy Chapel, only just rebuilt after a similar catastrophe. 
After the fire the most prominent objects were the corpses of 
burnt books, some of them unfortunately very valuable, Mr. 
George Offor’s collection of rare Biblical books and manuscripts 
being stored on the premises for sale. The poor books looked 
quite melancholy, and crinkled their covers as if aware that the 
insurance would not compensate for their injuries. 


A report has been published of the condition of the St. Thomas’ 
Charterhouse School, which is very satisfactory and very insuffi- 
cient. ‘The school, which is in Goswell Street, is said to bea 
model middle-class school, teaches English, and French, and 
Latin, has 300 boys, and only charges 1/. a quarter. That is 
satisfactory, but on the main point, the success of the boys in life, 
no information is published. The school is cheap, and the boys 
learn what their parents wish they should learn, but cheapness 
may be purchased too dear, and middle-class fancies are very bad 
guides to good education. 


Are the “native” Irish civilized? We try to believe so, but at 
Annaghmore, in Ulster, the Catholics have a custom of lighting 
great bonfires and dancing round them, while their children leap 
through the flame. The people think this a highly Christian 
ceremony, and perform it on St. John’s Eve, but there seems evi- 
dence that the custom was derived from the Phoenicians, and is a 
relic of the worship of Moloch. However that may be, the 
Orangemen think it a capital opportunity for jeering, and on the 
last 23rd July a group of Protestant lads marched towards the 
dancers. Of course the latter instantly shrieked ‘“‘ To hell with 
King William !" and rushed at the Protestants, who equally of 
course shrieked ‘ To hell with the Pope !” and broke all the heads 
they could. Both parties being equally successful in that amuse- 
ment, grew tired, and the Catholics being armed poured in a 
sharp fire, wounding seven of their opponents. The Catholics 
fled, the victors were arrested, and it is really a matter of chance 
whether the jury will find a verdict of attempted murder or honour- 
able self-defence. Are these people civilized ? 





A company has been started, under the title of the London, 
Windsor, and Greenwich Hotels Company, for the purchase of 
certain old-established hotels in London, Windsor, and Green- 
wich, with the object of carrying on their business by means of a 
joint-stock company. ‘The capital of the undertaking is 500,000/. 
in 20,000 shares of 251. each. The properties—the purchase 
price of which is 185,000/.—consist of the Trafalgar, the Ship. 
and the Yacht, Greenwich ; the Castle and the White Hart, 
Windsor ; Radley’s Hotel, and St. James's Hall, with the exten- 
sive public rooms and restaurant attached. A large and pro- 
fitable business has for many years been transacted by most of 
these hotels. 


Consols, which on Saturday last left off at 893 7 for delivery, 
and 892 90 for account, closed yesterday at 90 to 904 both for 
money and time. The Bank return indicates an extensive 
demand for money, yet the supply of bullion shows a further 
increase, the amount held being 16,407,666/., or an augmenta- 
tion of 112,756/. as compared with the preceding statement. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, June 23. Friday, June 39. 


Greek oo ee oo oe on o 21} o 20} 
Do. Coupons .. - *° TT oy - .- - 
Mexican “ oe oe oe co oe 25} ee 254 
Spanish Passive . ° oo *e oe 30% oo Boh 

Do. Certificates ee oo o 15} ee 14j 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe ee oe 734 oe 73 
o 862.. a oo oe 74h oe 14 

Consolidés.. oe o " 50} - 49) 


” 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the following prices :— 
Dita, Same 23. Friday, June 30, 
‘ - = «133 


Caledonian .. ee se - oa . 
Great Eastern oe oe e o os 48} ee 48) 
Great Northern .. ) ° oo *. 1525 ee 191 
Great Western.. .. . ee oo oo 695 oe +9} 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 43 7 47 
Lancashire and Yorkshire sos oo « is 1217 
London and Brighton .. eo oe oe 108 oo Liz} 
London and North-Western oo ’ 122g ee 124 
London and South-Western eo oo oe 99 ee 99} 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e «a «« 41; oe 41 
Midland oe ee « oo oe 142 se 134} 
North-Eastern, Berwick «< a oo 112} ee 112} 
Do. York oo oe ot oo 105 ae 14} 
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TORY WHIGS. 
: immediate prospects of the Whigs are considerably 
brighter than they were, but their future prospects we 
fear are not quite so bright. Election agents calculate that 
what with Mr. Gladstone’s budget, the upward tendency in 
the price of wheat, the victories gained in the last registration, 
some accidental changes in the counties, and the break-down 
of the alliance between the Irish Catholics and the Tories, the 
Government, if Lord Palmerston retains his health, will have 
a working majority. Tory expectants are either downcast or 
morbidly acrid in their criticisms, and so sensitive are their 
chiefs to the change in public feeling, that they are ready to 
declaim against the prerogative which enables the Ministry 
to dissolve just at the moment which the Opposition does 
not like. Their organs have even resorted to the vain device 
of representing the Premier as engaged in an elaborate trick, 
publicly using his prestige to obtain a majority at the hust- 
ings, while privately resolved to retire and bequeath the Ad- 
ministration to men who, Tory journals say, are only trusted 
because he moves among them as arestraining force. From all 
parts of the country we hear that the only Liberal difficulty is 
to prevent too many competent candidates from coming forward 
at once, to prevent the electors in their triumphant security 
from splitting too quickly into two or more rival camps. A 
plethora of men of mark, willing to risk their names and con- 
siderable sums of money on the Liberal side, is not exactly 
a proof of Conservative reaction, and all things point to the 
conclusion that languid as the nation may be, its languor is 

that of content with its existing rulers. 

But though itis marching to victory, there is nevertheless 
one weak spot in the Liberal line, and it is much to their ad- 
vantage that it should be seen in time. We believe they are 
running the risk at no very distant date of a great defection, 
not indeed among the electors, but among the members whom 
those electors return. It is in the smaller borough constitu- 
encies that Conservatism has of late years made most converts, 
and they will in many instances be only retained by the 
election of men who call themselves moderates, but whose 
ideal of political progress is—to reverse Mr. Disraeli’s famous 
saying—“ Whig men and Tory measures.”” There is a con- 
siderable class of candidates who, Liberals by tradition and 
antecedents, have worked themselves up to a dislike of what 
they call ‘ organic change”’ keener than that of Tories. They 
have none of the Tory antipathy to persons, rather prefer 
Earl Russell to Lord Malmesbury, and Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Disraeli, and are not greatly seduced even by the pros- 
pect of exchanging Sir Charles Wood for Lord Stanley. But 
they want their leaders, and more especially Mr. Gladstone, to 
exert their great talents in the work of administration alone, 
to improve the finances without improving the condition of 
the poor, to re-organize armaments without changing our 
foreign policy, to remove social barriers from the path of the 
workmen without asking them to assist in clearing their own 
road. They are willing to do a great deal—not everything— 
for the people, but dread their chiefs’ audacity when they try 
whether the very same things cannot be done through the 
people themselves. Of such men Mr. Lowe is, alike in the 
vigour of his intellect and the courage with which he expresses 
his ideas, his administrative experience and the independence 
which belongs to the elected of Calne, one of the very foremost. 
He was the first to declare that he did not want restricted 
reform, but an end of all projects for enlarging the suffrage, 
to denounce any change in the franchise, and to assert that 
Great Britain was as well governed as in the nature of things 
it could be. His speech against Mr. Baines’s Bill did more for 
the Tories than all the efforts of their own side, and though 
still a Liberal by party ties, many a Tory borough would be 
only too glad to be asked to find him aseat. Let us look, then, 
at the address in which he explains his views to the electors 
of Calne. He tells them—and remember he has not to court 
them very assiduously—that the nation is “ tranquil and con- 
tent,” and that therefore he ‘ sees no reason for great organic 
changes in institutions which, though partaking largely of the 
imperfection incident to all things human, and susceptible 
doubtless of great improvements as our experience widens 
and ripens, haye combined order and liberty, stability and 
progress, in a greater degree than the institutions of any other 
nation.” He will of course give a hearing to ‘‘ any one who 


points out a practical evil in the working of our Constitution,” 
but notoriously does not consider the exclusion of four-fifths 
of the workdoers from a share of power as any “ practical 
evil,” and attaches too much importance “‘ to the blessings we 





“proved abuse,” give “ his aid to peace, economy, and legal 
reform,” and remove all invidious distinctions and disabilities 
founded on religious belief. With the exception of the last 
clause this is all in the regular Tory style, a clear expression 
of the “‘ creed of distrust qualified only by fear.”” Mr. Lowe, 
as he admits, distrusts the people while they are ‘ tranquil 
and content,” but if they were otherwise, were distrustful 
and discontented, would see in that bad state of feeling reasons. 
for trusting them once more,—is in fact distrustful while not. 
afraid, and only trustful when he begins to fear. The pro- 
mises about proved abuses are, we fear, mere words. Tories are 
always willing to remove “proved abuses,” only they never will 
allow that any “abuse” is “ proved” until it has been swept 
away by efforts which they do their very best to impede, and 
their willingness in words only makes it easier for Mr. 
Lowe and men of his opinions to give them a steady support. 
It is almost certain that after a very short interval, during 
which Lord Palmerston must have his own way, the Liberal 
Ministry must introduce a Reform Bill of seme kind, moderate 
or immoderate, and as every Reform Bill involves ‘ organic 
change,” and seeks a ‘‘ theoretical perfection,” the member 
for Calne must, when it is produced, join the Tory ranks. He 
cannot content himself with simply voting down every Reform 
Bill, for on such crucial questions as this will be parties 
cannot pardon desertion, and deserters must either seek safety 
in the opposite camp or, like rogue elephants, wander alone, 
menacing in the bitterness produced by solitude all other 
living things. What is there, moreover, which Mr. Lowe 
promises that the Tories are not willing to perform? True, 
he has on many points no intellectual sympathy with them, 
sneers at their affection for disabling oaths and their tendency 
to religious distinctions, thinks their financial ideas contempt- 
ible, and is probably not attracted by their Colonial policy. 
But he has probably just as much sympathy with them as Lord 
Stanley has, and Lord Stanley contrives with his special views 
to keep a seat in the Cabinet of which his father is the chief. 
If there is much to divide Mr. Lowe from the Tories there is 
nothing to separate him from Lord Stanley, and the converts 
may take up just the position npon the Conservative flank that 
the Radicals hold upon the flank of the Whigs. This indeed 
seems to us Mr. Lowe’s inevitable post, and with Mr. Lowa 
may go some thirty or forty more, all using the same excuse 
—the Radicalism which they profess to discover in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ideas. Should such a defection take place, and it is 
difficult to conceive that men like Sir Robert Peel, Sir John 
Ramsden, Mr. Horsman, and some twenty more, can remain 
Liberals for ever, the Parliament summoned to support a 
Whig Ministry will be a Tory assembly, and Lord Derby, 
with no motive to dissolve, may hold power till the Liberals, 
re-invigorated by opposition, and availing themselves of the 
public dislike sooner or later sure to attach to a Government 
which can obtain no literary support, can once more devise a 
measure which Tories must resist, but the nation will carry 
through. 

It rests, we believe, with the county towns to avoid this 
interregnum, which may be disastrous in two ways, first, by 
postponing Mr. Gladstone’s advent to power till his prime is 
almost passed, and secondly, by compelling the Whigs to re- 
gain their ascendency by courting the popular voice with too 
subservient a zeal. ‘The Liberals in those towns may be righ’ 
very often in choosing moderate men, and are certainly wrong 
when they select men of extreme opinions, but still they should 
be careful to see that their candidates’ moderation is not 
at bottom tempered by hostility either to restricted reform or 
to Mr. Gladstone. Better to lose one or two seats for a time 
than to seat men who, like Mr. Lowe, while still within 
the Liberal ranks, refuse to utter a word which is not already 
contained in the Tory creed. ‘‘Anglicans” are excellent 
men, but when the battle to be fought is one between Protes- 
tants and Ultramontanes, it is not to Anglicans that theolo- 
gians specially look. 





PRIVILEGE IN AMERICA. 


EMOCRACY in America, it is becoming evident, has to 
pass through one more trial. It has come victorious 

out of a war which would have crushed any European monarchy 
except the British, and has overcome a rebellion before which 
even Great Britain might possibly have succumbed. It has 
secured by four years of desperate effort, during which it has 
had to discover the men who can organize force as well as to 
develope the force itself, the control of a continent and the 
emancipation of a race, and now it has to accomplish a feat 
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greater even than these. Our American friends will listen 
with annoyed incredulity when we describe the task yet re- 
maining to be performed, but it is none the less one which 
will test their trusted system far more than the struggle which 
they have won. That wasa question of force, and even Tories 
like Sir Archibald Alison have long since conceded that a 
democracy when it possesses force at all, possesses it in a nearly 
irresistible degree, Nothing can withstand millions of free- 
men, when all are willing to sacrifice all rather than the 
Republic should suffer a decline. But democracy has now to 
develope a quality indefinitely higher than force, a quality 
which democracies are apt to despise, which the American demo- 
eracy avowedly does despise—the delicateand subtle statesman- 
ship which can carry through a social revolution without de- 
stroying the bonds by which society exists. The Federal Govern- 
ment, victorious in war and not unsuccessful in diplomacy, able 
te place a million of men in the field and to keep six hundred 
armed vessels engaged in a blockade—that, the strangest fact 
of the war, has almost escaped attention—has now, when 
resistance has apparently ceased, to change eleven oligar- 
chical States into eleven democratic and free republics, and 
every mail which arrives displays more clearly the difficulty 
of the task. In eleven States, all faithful or submissive to the 
Union, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, 
and Texas, there is a silent struggle going on, nominally as to 
the position of the negro, really as to the question, old as 
civilization, whether the basis of society is to be equality or 
privilege. Equality of legal rights is the strength of the 
North, yet it is unwilling to establish it in the South by 
force ; privilege is the passion of the South, and though de- 
feated in the great struggle for its final recognition as the key- 
stone of society, it cannot bear to surrender the long-enjoyed 
possession. Privilege therefore in some shape the ‘‘ South” 
—by which we in this instance mean al] recently slaveholding 
States—is determined to retain. In Virginia the masters, 
with the fine instinct of capital for its immediate interests, 
have combined to fix the rate of wages for coloured men at 
five dollars a month, just one-third the hiring price of slaves, 
and about one-fourth the rate which the coloured men, if free 
te work or be id!e, would be willing to accept. In Tennessee, 


which has regained its restricted independence, the Legisla- aot 


ture has deprived the blacks of the special right of freemen, 
that of bearing witness, and has imposed a special penalty on 
cape if committed by the inferior colour. In Louisiana the 
white is privileged to do nothing, while the black, even if he 
prefers to starve, must work under somebody’s orders; in 
North Carolina the free schools are restricted to whites; in 
Arkansas and some other States the free locomotion of blacks 
as forbidden, and in all political power is confined not to 
property, or education, or even ancient birth, but to men whose 
skins are devoid of a shade of the detested colour. Many of 
these rules are in themselves, as temporary rules, defensible, 
and probably all deserve less opprobrium than freemen will be 
disposed to believe. We are not prepared to contend fora 
negro suffrage except upon the simple ground of necessity— 
though that ground is unassailable—or to conlemn any com- 
munity for passing severe vagrant laws. ‘The masters in 
the Staffordshire iron trade tried the other day to insist 
on a rate of wages, and the difficulty about the schools 
has shaken Belgium and Ireland. Even as t» the law 
about evidence there is something to be said in palliation. 
Apart altogether from morals, all races are not truthful alike, 
and only one can as yet report facts without either wilful 
distortion, or prejudice, or an unconscious colour. An English 
gentleman, or an English workman of strong religious feel- 
ings, can when he tries very hard report facts exactly as they 
occurred, and he is, so far as we know, the only human being 
who can. Had the negro’s evidence been admitted only 
quantum valeat, and the white entitled for twenty years to a 
majority of the jury, justice might not have suffered, though 
equality would. But all these laws, and general orders, and 
suggestions for laws, and practices having the force of laws, 
are based on the same idea, namely, privilege—the right of 
the white man to a higher legal position than the coloured 
man by reason of his whiteness, and if privilege is to exist 
Republican society must ccase. It does not matter much 
whether the individual planter is to control the individual 
negro, or the aggregate planter community is to rule the life 
of aggregate negrodom, the result in either case is an 
oligarchical system, tolerable, it may be, in itself, though in 
our eyes detestable, but, tolerable or intolerable, inconsistent 
with society as it intends, consciously intends, to exist in 
North America. 

it is absolutely essential to construct a system under which 





two races differing widely in civilization, in physical power, 
in those tendencies which spring of race, and those desires 
which arise from cultivation, shall live together, if not in 
amity, at least in mutual respect. How is the necessity to 
be met? Let the Government, says the American Radical, 
and the English Liberal, and the Anglo-Indian, enforce for a 
series of years equal and somewhat stern justice, and the end 
will be attained, as it is in Ireland between Catholics and 
Protestants, in Russia between serfs and nobles, in India be-, 
tween natives and settlers. Men, however prejudiced, always 
submit at last pretty placidly to justice if backed by force, 
and a white cannot hate a quadroon harder than a Graham of 
the Debateable Land once hated an Eliot ora Scott. But 
how if the Government will not fulfil the condition, cannot 
be relied on always to do justice, can never be trusted to 
make its justice visible to the weaker side? Government in 
the United States for all political purposes means the indivi- 
dual State, and the individual State is obviously not prepared 
to be just, is rather prepared to be unjust as far as it can 
and dare. The States left to themselves will not make 
the two classes equal in rights, and yet without equalit 
there is no chance of that decent acquiescence in eac 
other’s claims which is essential to freedom; the white will 
use force, as he did a month since in Washington, to enforce 
his claims; the black will mutiny, as he did a fortnight since 
on the transports, to resist a dreaded demand. There will either 
be an internecine civil war fatal to that civilization which to 
men of the nineteenth century is almost as valuable as 
freedom, or a submission which will restore slavery in all 
but name. It is all very well to talk of compromise, of 
the influence of discussion, and of opinion, but as a matter of 
fact these processes, though possibly certain, are too slow for 
human endurance. A thousand years have not cured the 
royal caste of the belief that they reign by some divine right, 
two thousand have scarcely sufficed to remove the antipathy 
to the Jews, five thousand have not induced Asiatics and 
Europeans to recoguize each other as absolutely equal before 
God, entitled to the same laws, protected by the same rule of 
right. The object is to secure the end now, within human 
lifetime, and it is clear that the dominant class in the 
Eleven States will not willingly consent to secure it, will 
of its own free choice leave the negro alone to develope 
into a Toussaint, or sink into an Indian as his capacity may 
lead. 

If the dominant race is to decide without intervention 
privilege is re-established, the war, with its fearful expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure and energy, will have been waged 
in vain, and the Union must sooner or later be again assailed 
by a competing civilization. We do not therefore wonder 
that shrewd Americans, perceiving this, are splitting into 
three camps of opinion, fighting for three different schemes of 
polity. One section would permit, perhaps would welcome, 
the result they perceive at hand, but the section is small, 
and to our readers at least not worthy of very careful expo- 
sure. ‘he others are two branches of one great party which 
is resolved to prevent the re-establishment of privilege, but 
being resolved, has split upon the policy by which its resolve 
is to be attained. The individual State, the Republicans 
clearly perceive, must either be coerced into doing the neces- 
sary impartial justice, or made to see that it is for its interest 
to do it,—must in fact either be placed under the Federal 
power, t.¢., in party phrase, under ‘military control,” or must 
be induced to establish negro suffrage. Under the former 
plan, which is, we regret to perceive, slightly gaining ground, 
being not only much the quicker, but supported by the 
negroes themselves, external justice would be secured, but at the 
certain cost of State rights which are of doubtful value, and 
the possible risk of freedom, which is simply invaluable. 
Under the second scheme justice would be secured from within, 
the rulers seeing if done not because they love justice, but 
because they must conciliate the men whose votes can turu 
the scale for or against themselves. Without external pres- 
sure applied in one of these two modes the Eleven States, as 
they revive and recover their internal independence, will 
re-establish the ancient system, modified only by restrictions 
on the division of families, by a right to bare maintenance in 
cash instead of in kind, and by a restricted privilege of 
transfer from one estate to another. Those changes are gains 
to the negro, but they leave the grand structure of privilege 
untouched, and allow society in the South to re-construct 
itself on the basis of the right of a dominant caste to rule the 
legally subordinated masses, that is, on a scheme which in a 
few years must inevitably conflict once more with the scheme 
on which North American society is and will continue 
based. 
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THE SECOND WESTBURY SCANDAL. 


ORD WESTBURY has made the great mistake of keeping 

an official intellect in advance of his official conscience. 

Of the latter, though he is supposed to keep the Queen’s, he 
has made small profession, and if he had let his official intel- 
lect lie just as passive, he might have left the woolsack with 
as little discredit as most of his predecessors. Unfortunately, 
however, for him, he permitted himself to wish for the repu- 
tation of a reformer; nay he even indulged a real desire to 
see the executive system under his control in a less slovenly 
and scandalous state than that in which he found it; and yet 
he had not, and could not pretend to have, either the moral 
feeling or the earnestness of purpose needful for a man who 
would inaugurate so great a change. ‘To cleanse the 
Augean stables successfully requires more than Herculean 
power, it requires also real hatred of dirt, and something 
of austerity of purpose in dealing with dirt. The Lord 
Chancellor has felt, as he himself admits, charitably, 
even leniently towards the dirt he had to clear away; anxious 
not to “ pursue” it, ashe said of Mr. Edmunds, to its last 
resorts, willing, nay desirous, to let it retire on good-service 
pensions, as having efficiently fulfilled its function in life 
(which undoubtedly it had),—so long as it would get out of 
his way. The Lord Chancellor confides to the Committee on 
Mr. Wilde’s case the terrible state in which he found some of 
the offices, the Bankruptey Court especially, under his control. 
The investigation which he instituted in 1862 into the state 
of the subordinate Bankruptcy Courts ‘‘ has resulted,” says 
his Lordship, ‘in the recovery of certain sums amounting 
to, I think, between 30,000/. and 40,000/., and it has led 
also to the dismissal of certain officers.’? Mr. Miller, the 
Chief Registrar, whom the Lord Chancellor speaks of as a 
very efficient and able man, though his own duties appear, 
if we may judge by the flagrant state of his official journals, 
and the still more flagrant state of his official memory, to be 
very grossly neglected, supports with some very curious 
evidence the Chancellor’s own account of the thoroughly 
rotten state of many of the Bankruptcy Courts. Mr. Miller’s 
view of their condition is that the Hon. Richard Bethell is an 
angel of light, compared with many of the Registrars in 
Bankruptcy. His language rises even into euthusiasm about 
Mr. Bethell, and seems to convey that he is proposing to raise 
the whole level of the service when he presses the ruined 
gambler whom his father had decided to dismiss, back upon his 
notice. Perhaps there is nothing more curious in literature 
than the high moral ground taken by Mr. Miller in objecting 
to Mr. Richard Bethell’s dismissal, and his appeal from the 
Chancellor’s sense of official propriety to the Chancellor's 
sense of justice, virtue, and zeal for the public service. 
‘*You must pardon me,” he says, ‘‘in boldly asking that in 
this instance you do not suffer yourself to be influenced by 
any consideration as to what may be thrown out in the shape 
of mere clamour; for xo good man, no one whose opinion is 
worth having, will ever say that your Lordship ought to have 
taken any other course than the one I am about to recom- 
mend. As to dismissal, that is entirely out of the question, 
for it would impose a stigma which could never be removed.” 
But the grounds of this high moral appeal to Lord Westbury to 
continue a ruined gambler in an office of high trust are still more 
curious. They are, as we intimated before, that Mr. Richard 
Bethell is far above the minimum standard of morality in 
these matters. ‘Take, for instance, the case of Mr. ’ 
who became a bankrupt only the other day, and in which 
your Lordship acted so differently and, I will add, so kindly. 
Take also the case of Mr. ——, which was much worse than 
that of Mr. ——, for in it there were borrowings from the 
solicitors of the Court, and who had petitioned once, and were 
about to present a second petition. Surely, seeing that no 
suspension took place in either of their cases, your Lordship 
will never think of such a thing in this, simply because the 
offender is your own son. You will pardon me, my Lord, 
when I say that this must not be.’’ Mr. Miller’s horror at 
the Chancellor's unconquerable disposition to emulate that 
Brutus who condemned his own sons to execution before his 
own eyes, is naive in the extreme. He cannot sufficiently insist 
on the duty of judging him not by the standard of general 
ethics, but by the principles of comparative ethical anatomy 
as revealed in the history of Bankruptcy Courts. 
‘I have only given your Lordship two cases, those 
of and ; but I could give you many more, both 
of registrars and commissioners, and might begin with 
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whom the Commissioners of inquiry proved to have been in 
the constant habit of having large bill transactions with one 
of his official assignees.” And as a parting illustration, he 





adds at the end of his eloquent letter, ‘‘ I hear that Mr. —— 
is involved to a serious extent, and that he owes large sums 
to solicitors. Of course if this be so he ought to resign, for 
his position is altogether different.” Mr. Miller in short 
appears to believe that the Registrars ‘are corrupt and 
become abominable in their doings, — there is none that 
doeth good, no not one,” except perhaps the Hon. Richard 
Bethell, who, though foolish in private matters, may be 
trusted, he thinks, implicitly with public trusts and public 
moneys. 

With this rotten state of the lower Bankruptcy Courts 
before him, no man was wise in attempting even a partial 
reform who did not feel a real moral, as well as intellectual,. 
humiliation in the spectacle, and the strength of a vigorous 
resolve to remove this scandal against public morality. It 
was the misfortune of the Lord Chancellor that he did feel 
the impulse to render the system more efficient, but did not 
feel the only sentiment which could have enabled him to do 
so—disgust at the existing corruption. The consequence was 
that he was quite unable to punish, which was the sine qud non 
of reform,—quite unable to throw a higher tone of feeling into 
the service,—quite unable even to condemn the scandalous 
views of advisers like Mr. Miller who surrounded him, and quite 
unable even to pretend that he would insist on having men of 
high character to succeed the incriminated officers whom he had 
to remove. All this was an insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of any genuine reform, but nevertheless the Lord Chancellor 
could not resist the effort to put things into something more 
like working order; and the latter effort without the former, 
has naturally ended in stirring up the putrid matter, and 
causing it to give forth a very noticeable effluvium to 
the public, without removing it. After reading the evidence 
given before the Committee on the Leeds Bankruptcy case, we- 
think it is clearly shown that the Lord Chancellor displayed some 
considerable firmness towards his son—not only since the rise of 
the Edmunds scandal, but long before it—in depriving him 
of his Registrarship against Mr. Miller’s remonstrances, and 
afterwards refusing to appoint him to a new one; but that in 
all other respects his naturally lax standard of official morality 
has permitted him to sanction proceedings which were not 
only a fraud on the public, but utterly subversive of the 
better order which he professed to wish to introduce into 
the Bankruptey system. If the Lord Chancellor had had 
even the shadow of such a conscience as a reformer of 
great abuses ought to possess, he would have found out 
long ago that in his Chief Registrar, Mr. Miller, he 
kept by him a perpetual spring of disorder and low public 
morality. No more discreditable evidence than Mr. Miller’s 
has ever, we suppose, been given by an officer in our public 
service. While professing horror of the lax administration of 
certain persons, his own administration of his own duties is 
as lax as it is possible to conceive it; he urges grossly im- 
proper appointments upon his chief, prepares repeatedly forms. 
of appointment, without any order from above, for persons 
whom he hopes to get appointed, suggests, in one of the most 
wonderful letters ever written by an official, retirement with 
a pension as a bribe to an offender to get himself out of the 
way,—prepares even the form of petition for that offender 
himself, and then professes to forget all about his share in the 
transaction,—and scarcely gives a single bit of important 
evidence that is not either invalidated or directly contradicted 
by other and more trustworthy witnesses. Never was there 
such an instrument in history for a great reform of abuses as 
Mr. Miller. But the Chancellor’s conscience failed him, not 
ouly in his choice of instruments for this reform, but even in 
his own personal acts. When he had discovered what was 
amiss, the first essential was to make some great examples,— 
to try some of the offenders in Court, and punish them 
if found wanting. Instead of this, he makes himself 
a party to conniving at their escape unscathed, and so 
supplies their successors with a direct motive to imitate 
their example. Nor is this all. When coming to appoint their 
successors, instead of taking pains to avoid such mistakes again, 
and looking specially for men of high character, he chooses 
without a moment’s consideration men like Mr. Welch, of 
whom he knew nothing personally, except that his son was 
deeply interested in the appointment, which, as he too well 
knew, meant that there was some sinister reason for it. It 
is quite clear that Mr. Welch had been guilty of practices 
which are far more dishonouring in themselves than those for 
which Mr. Wilde had been displaced, and though the Lord 
Chancellor was not aware of this, he must have suspected 
any man recommended strongly by the Hon. Richard 
Bethell. 

On the whole, we should say that the attempt to prove a new 
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case of nepotism in the Lord Chancellor’s conduct with respect 
to the Leeds Bankruptcy Court has wholly failed. The only 
charge from which he comes out well, is the charge of either 
displacing Mr. Wilde for his son’s sake—which could not have 
been, as his son had a better office than Mr. Wilde at the time 
proceedings were first taken—or appointing Mr. Welch with 
the view of subsequently appointing his son. But it is clear 
that he permitted a most irregular and discreditable course to 
be pursued towards Mr. Wilde,—that he virtually rewarded 
him for conduct for which he should have publicly tried 
and (if found guilty) have punished him,—and that he 
hastily filled his place with a man recommended by one 
whose motives he had of all others the best reason to dis- 
trust. We do not think that, great as are Lord West- 
bury’s abilities, it is decent for the woolsack to be longer 
occupied by one who conducts a great and most needful 
reform in the very spirit which led to the corruptions he 
professes to clear away. 





RAILWAY INFLUENCE ON ELECTIONS. 


if is of course very proper that the Duke of Marlborough 
should be held up to public rebuke for his treatment of 
Woodstock. He is breaking the law which forbids a peer to 
interfere in an election, and if the people of Woodstock may 
be trusted, he is breaking it in the very worst way. When 
the local magnate simply selects out of many candidates 
acceptable to the constituency the one most acceptable to him- 
self he may be guilty of an undue stretch of power, but he 
does not at all events nullify the representative system. His 
nominee votes as the electors wish him to vote, and their 
principles therefore are represented, though their inclinations 
are overruled. At Woodstock, however, the people declare 
that they are not represented at all, that they not only cannot 
secure the member they want, but are compelled to resist the 
party which they prefer, the town in fact throwing its weight 
in the House on the side which the town abhors. Never- 
theless, bad as this case may be, there is another form of 
‘influence’ growing up among us which is at least as 
dangerous as that of the great proprietors. A peer, 
whatever his rank or possessions, is still only an indi- 
vidual, and: as such amenable to opinion or to ridicule, or 
even if he becomes too intolerable to the suasion of rotten 
eggs. A railway board unfortunately is exposed to none of 
these things, is as impervious to opinion, or laughter, or any 
softer missiles of an election fight, as one of its own locomotives, 
and railway boards interfere very decidedly in elections. A 
railway chairman, if a politician and tolerably popular with 
his shareholders, has more influence than any great peer, 
possesses more patronage, controls directly more votes, can 
offer very much higher inducements to entire constituencies. 
He has frequently thousands of dependents all possessed of 
votes, can give contracts the distribution of which affects the 
prosperity of entire boroughs, can make arrangements with 
local lines which benefit or annoy a whole country-side, can, 
above all, offer means of locomotion such as may double or 
treble the income of a half-agricultural constituency. The 
great peer seldom rules in more than one or two places, but 
the chairman, say of the Great Eastern, can exercise a dis- 
tinct and appreciable influence in at least twenty. It 
is not of course a commanding influence in the sense 
in which the influence of Blenheim is commanding at 
Woodstock, but it is strong enough very often to hold the 
balance of power, to make resistance to a chairman or chair- 
man’s nominee very dangerous work indeed, and to give the 
company very considerable power over party resolves. More- 
over, the influence, such as it is, can be exercised very un- 
scrupulously, first, because a board is almost irresponsible, 
each member accepting only a minute share of blame, and 
secondly, because it can allege a reason for its oppression 
which is not altogether selfish. Employés may reasonably be 
asked to consider the interests of the great corporation which 
pays them, and the voter is told that ‘‘ the company needs 
strength in the House.” A peer when instructing his tenantry 
is obliged to make some of them vote knowingly against their 
convictions, but the man who votes for his company can very 
comfortably sink them, and allege that he is simply perfurming 
a professional duty. He wants his company to be well heard, 
and it cannot be well heard unless it has plenty of active or 
manageable representatives in Parliament. Nothing is so 
dangerous as a power which at once intimidates you into voting 
against your conscience, and offers you a salve for the wound 
which will heal it in the eyes of your neighbours, and sometimes 
in your own. Again, the great peer is almost sure to be governed 


as to the measures required by the common weal. He may 
sometimes be selfish, striving for a garter or the strawberry 
leaves, but he expects to earn these things not by a bargain 
with opponents, but by the consistent support of those who 
represent his own views. But a company is sure to be 
guided in the first instance by its interests, to be anxious 
about its metropolitan station, or its running powers, or its 
right of competition, or its authority to issue debentures, and 
to exert its influence with an eye to those results rather than to 
consequences more interesting to the people at large. We do 
not mean that influence would be bartered for concessions, or 
votes exchanged for private Acts of Parliament, but we 
do mean that it is very annoying, for example, to a Tory 
Minister to be compelled to resist plans for slicing the metro- 
polis into blocks, when those plans are ardently favoured by 
companies which can affect thirty or forty otherwise safe seats. 
The citizensaggrieved usually find that it is much more useful to 
appeal to the Lords, who need not be anxious whether they 
irritate voters, than to attempt to move the compact body of 
well-primed members, who sweep railway bills through the 
Commons with such pertinacious energy. We have pointed 
to the Great Eastern as our illustration, but suppose the 
Great Northern to have had no votes in the House, to have 
stood in the position say of the Russian trade, is it equally 
probable that a bill for making coal three shillings a ton 
cheaper in Eastern London would have been rejected? The 
great railways, like the great families, are happily divided in 
views, but were they united, the nation might find itself 
subjected to a tyranny to which that of the great families 
was a joke. They could at all events be coerced, but a board 
has not even a throat. 

But what we shall be asked is the remedy. Nothing pre- 
vents a board from interfering in elections, and if the prac- 
tice were forbidden by law they would interfere as before, 
just as the Peers now do. Directors cannot be disqualified 
only because they are directors, and the influence of capital 
and patronage will make itself felt whatever the system of 
election. We reply that the remedy rests with those who 
are most seriously injured by the existing practice—the great 
body of shareholders. One-half of them are pretty certain 
on any line to entertain political views differing from those of 
the railway, purchasers asking for coupons without re- 
ference to their political colour. The money and power of 
this half are used habitually to resist their most cherished 
ideas of politics, and their property made the instrument of 
opposing their own ideas. ‘To take an extreme illustration, 
every Nonconformist shareholder in the Great Eastern actually 
subscribes to keep up the tests which exclude him from 
Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The shareholders can control the 
directors, though public opinion cannot, and every company 
should insist on its governing board issuing a notice such as 
that just put out by the North-Eastern line, and adhering in 
spirit as well as letter to its provisions. 

This source of corruption remoyed, another might well be 
attacked. It seems not a little doubtful whether the time 
may not have arrived to reconsider the provisions for 
maintaining order during the days of election. Scenes like 
those which have occurred this week at Nottingham, or which 
followed the election of Mr. Lowe for Kidderminster, or which 
may possibly occur if anybody opposes the popular favourite 
at Dudley, are not merely a disgrace to our civilization. 
They interfere with freedom of election just as much as the 
influence of great Peers or the authority of greater railway 
boards. Men can be found no doubt easily enough to whom 
the chance of a broken head is an additional incentive to 
stand, but then they have an object to gain, and the ordinary 
voter has not. Nothing deters the rich, and the timid, and 
the refined, and the sickly, and the retiring from yoting so 
much as the chance of mob outrage, and seats are constantly 
lost, particularly by Conservatives, because those classes can- 
not be tempted to undergo the annoyance of fighting their 
way to the poll. The best way of preventing this would be 
to alter the mode of taking votes, having them, for instance, 
collected like the census-papers, but if that innovation is re- 
jected, public order might at least be maintained. That men 
like Messrs. Morley and Paget should not be able to enter 
Nottingham, because a parcel of ruffianly non-electors choose 
to think their candidature injurious to their favourite member, 
is a disgrace not only to Nottingham, but to the organization 
of the British Government. In America, which is supposed 
to be under mob law, an election involving the very existence 
of the nation is carried through without a wound given or 
received, while in aristocratic England a trumpery squabble 
about the personal merit of candidates may cost a dozen 
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THE LAST ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


i importance of defeats such as that sustained by the 

French Government in the election for the Puy de Dime 
may be exaggerated, but it is very great. Those who con- 
sider it trifling make the mistake, which is not made by Bona- 
partists, of confounding the Imperial dynasty with the 
Imperial system of governing France. The Napoleonic 
dynasty is, it is true, independent of the elections, but the 
Napoleonic régime is not. Supposing the whole of the mem- 
bers returned to the Chamber to belong to the Opposition, they 
would still be without the power to unseat the Emperor, unless 
they had either the army or all France at their back, for he 
could always appeal either to force or to a popular vote, which 
overrides that of the representatives. The Opposition, moreover, 
would not be Republican, and foreseeing the frightful con- 
sequences of any struggle between themselves and the army, 
might consent to place the dynastic question, as it is in Eng- 
land, outside the region of political strife, to carry their objects 
without attempting any attack on the throne. But should 
the country return a clear majority of persons opposed to 
the Administration, the very foundation of the existing 
régime would at once be swept away. A Frenchman 
is always logical, and the Opposition once supreme 
would insist on being obeyed, and in the event of 
refusal would exert its constitutional power, which power 
is in theory complete. The French Constitution, it must not 
be forgotten, is not like that of Prussia. The functions and 
duties and immunities of the Legislative Body are very 
strictly restricted, but they still possess what the Prussians 
have not—the full control of the national purse. They can 
paralyze any department which disobeys by refusing its 
budget, and being Frenchmen are exceedingly likely to para- 
lyze it. They might demand, for instance, as the successful 
candidate for the Puy de Dome demands, a lower tariff for 
substitutes, and if the Ministry at War refused would refuse 
the next credit demanded on his behalf. Greater freedom of 
thought, wider liberties for the commune, less reckless ex- 
penditure upon buildings, would all be secured in the same 
way, for though the ultima ratio is hard to apply, the dread 
of provoking it by incessant refusals would be always before 
the Government. The instant such an event occurs the 
Emperor will be compelled to make his election, either to 
appoint Ministers whose heads can be thrown to the crowd 
instead of his own, which is parliamentary government, or to 
strike a second coup d'état. The latter alternative would 
involve a terrible risk, for the army, however devoted, cannot 
be surely relied on to attack the nation, and the appeal to 
the people might be answered by a hostile vote, which would 
be the signal for dethronement. So long as the situation was 
possible the Emperor would, we conceive, avoid parliamen- 
tarism as far as possible, but nevertheless give way, dismiss 
Ministers instead of Cabinets, suggest compromises, and 
in short do what he has done this week in the matter 
of the forests—recede from a position from which he 
might possibly be driven. He had asked for permission 
to sell the national forests to the value of 4,000,0001. 
instead of raising a loan, and the request in its modera- 
tion almost escaped foreign notice. The French, however, 
who look upon the State as eternal and the dynasty only 
temporary, are not willing to waste resources which 
cannot be replaced, are besides afraid lest the denudation of 
the country, already excessive, should be carried too far, and 
are above all anxious to place some check on Napoleonic ex- 
travagance. It became manifest accordingly, by signs which 
the Government well understands, that the Lill would be 
rejected, like the Bill for the foundation of majorats, and like 
that measure, the least wise Napoleon ever sanctioned, it was 
at once withdrawn. M. Ollivier was informed that he 
need not draw up his report, the Government not in- 
tending even to take a vote. The same flexibility may be 
shown upon much more serious points, and the régime con- 
verted slowly but visibly into one controlled by constitutional 
laws. The election of a majority of Opposition members 
therefore involves the whole future of France. 

The possibility of such an election is very considerably in- 
ereased by the incident which has occurred in the Puy de 
Dome. The great cities have long been lost to the Govern- 
ment, but so long as the country districts remained faithful 
the votes of the great cities were of comparatively little 
moment. The Bonapartists have discovered the truth which 
we are so constantly trying to press upon the advocates of 
Reform,—that a transfer of power can only be effected by 
alterations in the proportion among representatives. So long 
asthe member returned belongs to the “devoted” class, it 





matters very little whether he sits for Lyons or the Basses 
Pyrenees, for a majority of five thousand or a majority of one. 
Paris returned only men belonging to the Opposition, but 
that only proved the hostile feeling in Paris, and did not of 
itself diminish the devotion of the Chamber. The majority 
was still secure, though twenty less in number, and the Bona- 
partists calculated that the country districts would always 
yield them a majority. But now a district distinctively of 
the ‘‘country,’’ known to be specially devoted, carefully 
organized by the Duke de Morny, and devoid of any local 
prepossessions for this or that régime, has rejected the Im- 
erial candidate. It has rejected him, too, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Fourteen thousand against twelve is not, it is 
true, a very amazing disproportion, but then the sub-prefect 
remembers that at the last election the numbers were 21,421 
to 499. The district was in fact unanimously devoted, and a 
clear majority has in the interval of little more than two 
years seceded from the Empire. Moreover, as the same official 
remembers, the minority includes the whole array of officials, 
all who hope to become officials, all within his personal in- 
fluence, and all within the influence of his subordinates of 
every grade. Deduct all these from the list, and the district, 
provincial, Napoleonist, and strictly organized, must be 
held to have announced in unmistakable terms that it is 
not content. What, think Bonapartists with dismay, must be 
the fotce of the irritations at work beneath the surface when 
they can defeat organization so irresistible as ours? If the 
feeling thus manifested in Puy de Dome is universal, or even 
very general in the departments, the next elections will see 
the end of the existing régime. For it must be remembered that 
the theory of “ fraud and force,” so widely believed in England, 
has when the constituencies are excited a very slender founda- 
tion. The Government which could not restrain the peasants 
of a section of a department certainly could not coerce them 
over the whole of France, and the Emperor, if still determined 
to secure a Chamber in perfect accord with himself, must 
obtain one by a decree which would be fatal to universal 
suffrage, that is to the moral basis of his own position and 
ower. 
' The discontent, it is clear, is spreading, and the first object 
of observers now should be to discover the cause. What do 
these fourteen thousand electors really want? Not the 
Republic, it is clear, for they have elected a strict Conserva- 
tive, and not Orleanism, for their candidate takes the oath, 
and they only two years ago were eagerly Napoleonic. Nor can 
we quite believe that they are so eager for decentralization and 
freedom of the Press as the Times sees fit to assume, for they 
recently allowed both to be destroyed, and ratified the de- 
struction. Are the priests at work? But their candidate would 
never be one who pleaded for gratuitous education. Or are 
they really thirsting for the education itself? We believe 
that the proximate though not the ultimate cause of the 
change, is the weariness, stronger in the departments than the 
cities, of over-government. The Emperor has made the mistake 
of strengthening official hands in districts where the checks 
still existing in great cities cannot be brought to operate, 
and the result is a bitter hatred to the administrative service, 
which reflects itself back upon the administration itself. 
The people begin to hate the régime, not because a 
Napoleon is at its head, but because it enables sub-pre- 
fects, and mayors, and gendarmes, and guardians of roads 
and bridges, and the whole array of people in uniform, to be 
too insolent and oppressive. They do not care particularly 
about the freedom of the Press, but they would like to abuse 
their beadles without being prosecuted, do not want political 
freedom, but crave to be able to kick a gendarme without 
being pronounced rebellious. ‘They want to be let alonc more 
severely, and to secure this end they are willing to send up a 
member who, applying their principles, will carry them fur- 
ther than perhaps they have any desire to do. ‘The dislike of 
the ‘service ” in its lower departments is now so bitter that 
it affects even elections, and will, should the grasp of the central 
power ever be weakened for twelve hours, produce some 
frightful effects. Yet this is precisely the grievance Napoleon 
cannot remove. He is in the fatal groove of despotism, bound if 
he will be despotic to make his agents despotic also. Con- 
sequently they create the unpopularity which at no distant 
period will be visited on himself and his administration. 


ANGLO-WAHABEE ORTHODOXY. 
\ E gave a curious account last week from Mr. Palgrave’s 
V masterly book on Arabia of the Wahabee form of 
Mahometanism, and in doing so we intimated that it closely 
resembled in type some of the forms of English Calvinism. It is 
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not a little curious that the so called Evangelical Church organ— 
the Record—should at this very time be intent on claiming one of 
the most heathenish extravagances of this doctrine as the essential 
characteristic of the teaching of the Bible. Calvinism has had a 
great, perhaps a legitimately great, influence on the world by virtue 
of its iron necessitarianism,—its reference of all human changes to 
the unchangeable will of God,-—the completeness with which it has 
realized that the highest of human functions is to obey the divine 
will consciously, and that even if man succeeds for a moment 
in thwarting, or appearing to thwart, God's purposes for him- 
self, he will only become a blind and unconscious instrument in 
God's hands for some ulterior purpose. ‘There is a grandeur in 
Calvinism which tends to crush out, no doubt, the whole humanity 
from ordinary men, and to steel stern men to cruelty, but which 
upon minds at once large and powerful has often produced the 
greatest results, by enabling them, as perhaps no other system 
ever has done, to lean with absolute and unhesitating faith on 
the divine will in their own souls. Calvinism is a faith which 
paralyzes and withers the greater number of those who hold it, 
but those whom it does not paralyze it possesses with an uncon- 
querable force. It is a whirlwind which, if it does not tear the 
sail to tatters, drives it forward with th velocity almost of light. 
But though one can say thus much for Calvinism, one cannot 
say anything for the new doctrine of the modern Calviuistic 
school which extracts all the virtue from the teaching and leaves 
all the poison behind. To feel that everything is foreordained 
by perfect holiness, and to be able to prostrate oneself before 
that holiness, even if it crush you, isa great moral power. The 
faith ‘Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him” is the root of 
that power, though it is not inconsistent with—nay, subtly 
analyzed, perhaps even requires —the rejection of Calvinism. But 
the new teaching is, that holiness is an accident of God, not Ilis 
essence, that righteousness is the mere creation of His power, the 
fruit of His volition, that it is incumbent on us to accept His will 
as the guarantee of ITis goodness, and not His goodness as the 
guarantee of [is will. ‘The Wahabees, we are told, reverence the 
literal will of God so profoundly, that they think obedience to a 
command which has no natural claim over the human will a far 
higher act of obedience than obedience toa command which fastens 
on the conscience. Wine-drinking, for instance, is with them a 
greater sin than murder, because no one would have found out 
that wine-drinking was wrong at all without the Koran, 
and the obedience to the prohibition must therefore be an act of 
pure deference to the arbitrary will of Gol,—while to abstain 
from murder would be a human: instinct, if it were not a divine 
duty, and carries therefore the less merit. The law which God 
has written in the heart is not an arbitrary law, but the law 
which Ife has only put down on the written page, being inscrutable 
and without meaning for us, is the higher test of piety. The 
Wahabees, in short, wish to expunge all natural morality as utterly 
valueless, and to substitute the written word, the Koran, for all 
morality. They maintain that if God had so chosen, Ife could 
have made lying as right as He has made wine-drinking wrong, 
by the mere utterance of the decree ; that lying is not more sinful 
than wine-drinking as it is, since the malum in se must be ignored 
altogether, that the only real sin is the malum prohibitum, and 
that all sins which the book prohibits are equally, and only equally, 
sinful. We can scarcely conceive acreed more completely robbed of 
every noble element, one whose tendency is so certain to expunge 
moral distinctions from the mind and substitute the most slavish 
literalism. Yet it is apparently the creed which the Record not 
only proclaims to its readers, but regards it as blasphemy to deny. 
Last week it carefully explained, in dilating on the awfulness of 
Mr. Mill’s heresies, that ‘‘ all God’s other attributes of perfection ” 
** depend on His absolute supremacy and sovereign dominion.” In 
noticing the phrase last week, we thought the expression an 
ignorant blunder, and spoke of the whole criticism as ‘‘ funny,” 
but it appears to be otherwise. In a very sore article on the re- 
marks of this journal and of the Bishop of St. David's last Mon- 
day, it says, ‘“‘ Mr. Mill is right when he says that obedience is 
the first principle of Christian ethics, and in this his intellectual 
astuteness enables him to comprehend what seems ‘ foolishness,’ 
or, as it says, ‘funny,’ to the more obtuse perceptions of that 
‘most religious paper’ to whose advocacy he condescends. It 
might seem that Mr. Mill’s defenders had never read, or at least 
never soberly examined, the first petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. 
It begins with an acknowledgment of the absolute supremacy of 
Jehovah, ‘Thy will be done.’ It sums up as it began, ‘ For 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever.” ‘The 
Record ought to know the Lord’s Prayer, but certainly it is news 
to us that it begins with ‘Thy will bedone.” We always thought 





that its first anl central thought was the acknowledgment of 
God as **Our Father,” as being, that is, the true father of our 
spirits, and as laying the foundation of His rule in the community 
of moral nature and the mutual love, which that relation must 
imply. Perhaps the editor of the Record reverses the order of 
the prayer, and starts ‘with the acknowledgment of the absolute 
supremacy of Jehovah” before recognizing the true ground of 
human obedience. But if it does, it has heathenized the prayer to 
suit its own philosophy, anl may be reminded in its own words 
that ‘the gols of the heathen and the gods whom philosophers 
create out of their own perverted imagination are no gods.” But 
our Wahabee contemporary goes on:-—‘‘ Now, Mr. Mill cannot 
endure a system of ethics which thus demands implicit and un- 
reasoning obedience—an obedience which is, no doubt, always 
allied with the fact that Gol is good, but a faith which does not 
wait to have this truth demonstrated to sense.” We do not know 
what kind of demonstration that is which could prove the 
goodness of any one ‘to sense,” any more than what kind 
of demonstration would prove that a given colour was red 
to the ear, or a sound shrill to the eye. We should think 
the goodness of God was not apprehensible by ‘ sense” at 
all, and that no one expects to have it demonstrated to sense, 
but rather to spirit. We suppose the Record must mean 
—if it has a meaning—by “ unreasoning obedience,” obedience 
the ground of which is not demonstrated at all either to spirit or 
sense, but which is a speculative obelience founded on the risk of 
disobeying so great a power. We infer this from the following 
passage, which, if it conveys a doctrine at all, conveys the hor- 
rible doctrine that Abraham, without any spiritual knowledge of 
God or His righteousness, attributed righteousness to Him at a 
guess, as a proper compliment from an inferior being to one so 
infinitely his superior: —~‘* Abraham of old evidently felt that it 
would be the height of blasphemy to imagine that God, the Judge 
of all, should not be righteous. When God answered Job out of 
the whirlwind, the Almighty did not condescend to vindicate the 
rectitude of His dealings. He only exhibited some proofs of his 
omnipotence as the Creator; and when Job answered, ‘ Behold, I 
am vile,’ the Lord once more impresses the lesson by asking, 
‘Hast thou an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice 
like him?’ Once more Job professes his profound submission in 
the presence of the Most High.” 

If the Record understands the teaching of the book of Job so 
clearly, perhaps it would explain to us why Job was justified by God 
for resisting the argument from mere omnipotence when it came 
from the mouth of his friends, and why his friends were con- 
demned. Certainly something very like the same argument is 
afterwards put into the mouth of the Almighty, and this con- 
stitutes the difficulty of the book,—but there is at least as much 
that is inconsistent with such a drift as consistent with it. 
There is, however, as far as we know, no other book in the whole 
Bible which even looks in that direction. ‘ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy ;’—'* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,”—is, we take it, the teaching not of a passage 
here and there, but of the whole stream of revelation, nor is there 
even a vestige of the thought that God’s other attributes of per- 
fection ‘depend on His absolute supremacy and sovereign 
dominion.” If the essential nature of God could be revealed in 
man at all—and what does the Bible teach, if it does not teach 
that ?—then the essential nature of God is not omnipotence, but light 
and love. The Record, with its usual humour, quotes in favour 
of its heathenish doctrine Christ’s saying to His disciples that 
“unless they become as little children they should in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Do, then, little children 
especially rejoice in obedience to ‘absolute supremacy and 
sovereign dominion” as the groundwork of all goodness? Are 
little children more easily guided by arbitrary law and sheer 
despotic will than grown-up persons? ITs there a passage in the 
whole Bible which more clearly demonstrates that goodness and 
love are the objects of Christian worship, and not arbitrary decrees 
of power? The Jtecord in launching at Mr. Mill St. Paul’s say- 
ing, ‘If any man seemeth to be wise in this world, let him be- 
come a fool that he may be wise,” strikes the sword deep into its 
own bosom. What can be * wiser in this world” than to submit 
to ‘absolute supremacy and sovereign dominion,” without asking 
any further questions about the moral nature of that supremacy 
and dominion? What the Record enjoins and praises Abraham 
for (as it supposes) acting upon, is the vulgar worldly policy of 
accommodating yourself to the wishes of the greatest visible power. 
There can be no sort of foolishness, still less of childlikeness, 
in prostrating yourself before one who wields the thunderbolt, 
without any relation to the spirit in which he wields it. 
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It is a curious and a terrible spectacle to see the worst super- 
stition of heathendom welcomed into the very heart of Christian 
orthodoxy. If there be any doctrine destructive of all faith, all 
hope, and all charity, it is the teaching that God is the supreme 
despot, who has made the moral law to please Himself,—that man 
owes obedience to that law, not because it is of the very essence 
of the divine nature, and therefore of the highest essence of human 
nature, but because it is decreed by one strong enough to make 
his decrees respected. There is, we fear, a real party among 
English Christians who are so degraded as to desire that the letter 
of a written Book shall—not awaken the human conscience—but 
supplant it, that the Word of God shall mean in future nothing 
living, either in heaven or in the heart of man, but dead and 
sterile decrees, enforced by terrible menaces and magnificent 
rewards, the virtue of obeying which increases in proportion as 
their authority over the heart and conscience grows less. Who 
could believe that this Wahabee superstition is derived from the 
great revelation which centres in the teaching that “the Word 
became flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth ?” 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH. 
HE Cricket Match on Monday was not a very interesting one 
in itself, though half the Upper Ten Thousand went to see 
it. Oxford was expected to win, and did win, and the result was 
from the first so certain, that spectators with a turn for excite- 
ment were reduced to the comparatively melancholy task of 
comparing individual players, and speculating on the possibility of 
Sambridge gaining a chance should Oxford be in worse form on 
the second day. The dictionary of admiration was exhausted on 
Mr. Mitchell, but there must be an end to hyperbole, even when 
uttered by pretty women who do not understand the subject, and 
when it was all done outsiders experienced a certain sense of 
flatness. A race should not be too hollow, and the admiration of 
Englishmen for the steady, persistent pluck which fights an uphill 
game is apt to express itself in a flattering but not very ex- 
hilarating silence. The match, however, brought out into strong 
relief one or two changes which have been noticed for some time, 
and on which amateur cricketers ought to take effective action. 
The first is the increase of professional betting. As a rule 
Cricket should be as exempt from this artificial and unnecessary ex- 
citement as chess and fox-hunting always have been, should be 
treated as a sport, and not as a means of obtaining excitement or 
of pocketing money. We are not of course prudish enough to 
care ifa man, keenly interested in the game, backs his opinion as 
to the merit of a bowler by a moderate bet, but regular book- 
making is abhorrent to the whole theory of the game. Now 
regular book-makers, sallow, low-browed, cunning-eyed rascals, 
were exceedingly obvious on Monday, shouting the odds in the 
most approved Epsom style, and exciting in the minds of decent 
men a strong wish that they could be set up as stumps or placed 
in the exact position for a full leg hit. They introduce the 
tone of the Turf, and if they are encouraged will soon introduce 
turf practices, and we shall hear of bowlers drugged, batsmen with 
needles run into their arms, and captains “made square” by 
savage assaults, ending in inquiry before the magistrate. ‘‘ Handi- 
capping,” too, is a possible expedient, and there are little games 
to be played with bats, and balls, and bails, and ground, which 
would be conducive to anything but fair play, and would soon 
reduce a game which, if it does not deserve all we English say of 
it, is still one of the finest played among men, into a skilful 
attempt to defeat organized fraud. Already at Brighton, in a 
very recent match, the ground was tampered with by outsiders, 
little holes being excavated and filled with loose grass, in a 
style very analogous to drugging at Epsom, and the practice may 
spread on grounds not so honestly kept as Lord's, the bookmakers 
knowing as little of conscience as of honour when sixpence is 
to be made. The evil can be easily stopped now, for book- 
makers rarely bet with each other, and the geatlemen have 
only to refrain from the luxury of being done; but there are 
fools even on the cricket-ground, and men everywhere who 
cannot resist a bet, and a good sharp rule declaring all such 
engagements contrary to the law of the ground would even now 
do good. Cricketers do not want to have their sport degraded by 
the morals of the turf, or to hear their arms, thighs, and atti- 
tudes criticize] for betting purposes like the points of Gladiateur 
or General Peel. ‘The clubs should look to this, and so should 
the proprietors of Lord's bofore it is too late. 





The second point is the gradual bat visible decline of bowling | 





bad, and it never rose anywhere near the artistic level of the 
batting. There was not a bowler who as a bowler came up 
to the grade occupied by Mr. Mitchell as a batter. It has 
been the singular good fortune of this gentleman to appear at 
Lord’s for three successive years as leader of the winning side, 
and on each occasion he contributed greatly to his party's 
success, in one instance redeeming with his single arm a 
day apparently lost. ‘There was not one of his kind among the 
bowlers, and the cause is, we believe, generally acknowledged. 
Men practise batting, aud do not practise bowling. It is pretty 
good fun to hit a ball and see somebody else run for it, even when 
you are not playing and there is nobody looking on, but bowling 
under those circumstances is justly pronounced a bore. It is very 
fatiguing, very monotonous, and does not excite that physical 
instinct for strife which is probably at the bottom of the English 
appreciation of cricket. Consequently cricketers pay professional 
bowlers to do the work they ought to do themselves, avoid practice 
as much as they can, and become splendidly expert in one only of 
their three divisions of duty. Even at the public schools the pro- 
fessional bowlers ruin the amateur play, and Eton is just now 
playing Winchester with magnificent batsmen who cannot bowl 
one bit. Half of the best amateurs cannot, to begin with, deliver 
a ball straight, and as the first object of bowling, as of shooting, is 
to hit, that alone is a serious deficiency. But half the remainder do 
not remember that a ball which is not straight may be so delivered 
that a hit will be very dangerous, and that their business is to play 
to the field, and not only for their own reputations. It is very 
pleasant indeed to bowl down the wickets yourself and be cheered, 
but it is just as useful to compel the batter to send the ball into 
‘* point’s” hands. If one or two of the schools would prohibit pro- 
fessional aid except to teach, and one of the Universities lay itself 
out for practice, we should see some very different bowling, and 
probably read very much lighter scores. ‘The high figures of to- 
day are no doubt due in part to very good batting, but also in part 
to what is comparatively very bad bowling, the result of indolent 
inexperience. 

The last point is the habit of underrating the advantage of 
generalship, which no amount of practice except with full elevens 
cau ever properly teach. Mr. Mitchell saved scores of runs 
simply by drawing in and extending his field according to the 
play of the bowler and the calibre of his opponent, but some men 
who can bat, and bowl too, field to every kind of player as if their 
places had been fixed by some cardinal law of the game. The eye 
must be educated to set a field, just as it must be educated to judge 
distance, and even when practice is constant there are men who 
will never learn, just as there are men whom Hythe could not turn 
into marksmen if they worked conscientiously through the term 
of their natural lives. The quality is to a great extent as incom- 
municable as the power of writing poetry, and does not neces- 
sarily belong either to the best bowler, or best batter, or hardest- 
handed, or most commanding man in an eleven. It belongs to the 
man who has it, and the business of a club which means work is 
to find out the man who possesses it, and unless otherwise dis- 
qualified consider him the man to obey. Less betting, more 
bowling, and stricter care in the choice of captains, are the present 
needs of the cricket field. 








THE HAYS OF YESTER (CONCLUDED). 

OHN, second Earl of Tweeddale, in the tenth year of his age, 
went with his great-uncle, the Earl of Rothes, and the Earl of 
Dunfermline, to London, and stayed till King Charles went to 
Scotland in 1641, when he returned home with him. After the 
King retired to York the young Master of Yester joined him 
there, along with the Earl of Dunfermline, and was with the 
King at the attempt on Hull and the setting up of the Standard 
at Nottingham, and thence marched to Shrewsbury. But his father 
coming from London to that place, carried him off to Scotland, 
and before he was seventeen years of age put him at the head of a 
regiment raised in Tweeddale for the auxiliary army of the Scots. 
With this he was present at the battle of Marston Moor on the 
side of the Parliament. On his return from England he married 
Lady Jean Scott, sister of Francis, Earl of Buccleuch. He had 
waited on the King at Newcastle, and he now obtained from him 
a gift of the parsonage of Peebles on the 2nd of January, 1647, 
and a charter to him and his wife, Lady Jean Scott, of the barony 
of Lyne and office of Sheriff of Peebles. In 1648 he had the 
command of a regiment from East Lothian and Tweedale, con- 


sisting of 1,200 men, and with it marched into England with 


Hamilton, and was at the disastrous battle of Preston in that year. 


as an art. ‘Ihe bowling on Monday was very often positively | After the downfall of the “ Engagers,” the Earl of Lauderdale 
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being compelled to fly, Lord Humbie bought from him “ the Steads 
of Yester,” at the desire and in the name of Lord Yester. The 
latter purchased also the baronies of Old Hamstocks and Law- 
field, for which he gave 220,000 marks, besides a charge which 
his father had thereupon of 24,000 marks, ‘‘ with many bygone 
annual rents.” To pay for these two baronies he sold Sea- 
syde and Arthmoor in the Carrs to a merchant in Dundee, 
Porgewill and Mareloth to Sir George Kinnaird, and the remainder 
of the barony of Locharward to Lord Oxford for 440,000 marks. 
When “the King of Scots” arrived in Scotland Lord Yester 
attended him at Dunfermline, Perth, and Stirling till his expedi- 
tion into England, in which he took no part, but retired with 
his family to Dundee, and thence to the north as far as Elgin, 
from which he did not return till after the defeat of Charles at 
Worcester, and the taking of Dundee by Monk and capture of the 
Committee of Estates in Angus. The English army then march- 
ing northwards, Yester came through the Highlands to Neidpath, 
his seat in Tweeddale, whither his wife had come a few weeks 
before from Fyvie. He then made his submission to the Common- 
wealth. The re-establishment, however, of a settled state of 
things was so far unpropitious to him that his creditors (on account 
of his securities for Lord Dunfermline) now proceeded against him 
in the Courts, and so distressed him that he was sometimes com- 
pelled to abscond from his house, and for the most part to reside 
in Edinburgh “to keep his credit,” and to take other legal mea- 
sures, which induced the Earl of Callendar (Dunfermline’s step- 
father) to enter into a treaty with him for dividing the debt and 
the relief. So he continued till the death of his father in 1654, 
when he went to London to negotiate with the Protector Crom- 
well for the remission or abatement of the heavy fine imposed on 
the Buccleuch family, whose estate had been entailed on Lady 
Yester by her brother, the late Earl, failing issue of his own. 
In the Cromwellian Parliament of 1655 the Earl of TTweeddale was 
returned for East Lothian (Haddingtonshire), and was active in 
obtaining the reduction of the monthly cess on Scotland from 
10,0001. to 6,0097. ‘The Earl did not again sit in Parliament, but 
stayed at home till the eve of the Restoration, occupied in 
struggling against his debts. Ie then repaired to London, where 
he was when Charles arrived there, and was favourably received 
by the King, who changed the holding of the greatest part of the 
Earl’s estate from ward to blench, aud named him one of his 
Privy Council. But in the second session of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment called by the Royal Commissioner Middleton, Tweeddale, 
who had never quite lost his sympathy with the Presbyterian 
¢ause, was the only man who opposed the sentence of death on 
Mr. Guthrie for rejecting the King’s authority in ecclesiastical 
matters, moving that he be only banished. Some speeches of his on 
this occasion being reported to the King, ‘Tweeddale was com- 
mitted to the castle of Edinburgh under a warrant from the King, 
September 14, 1661, and continued there till the 4th of October, 
when he was released on giving security for 100,000/. to return 
when called on. He was, however, still confined to his own house 
for six months more. But after this, going up to Court, he 
recovered the King’s favour, and was appointed one of the Extra- 
ordinary Lords of Session in 1666, in 1667 a Commissioner of the 
‘Treasury, and in 1668 a Privy Councillor for England. As a 
Minister of State he was very instrumental in procuring the 
Indulgence to the Presbyterian ministers in 1669. In this 
position he continued till the year 1674, when he came to a 
breach with Lauderdale, who had up to that time been his 
staunch friend, and whose daughter Lord Tweeddale’s eldest son 
had married. During this period of prosperity and official power 
Tweeddale enclosed the park of Yester with stone and lime walls for 
a circuit of nearly seven miles, the operation lasting seven years and 
costing him 20,0002. ; and he bought two houses in Edinburgh from 
Sir William Bruce. In 1672 there was a project fora Union between 
England and Scotland, and Tweeddale was appointedoneof the Com- 
missioners to treat on the part of Scotland. But, according to Father 
Hay, Lauderdale did not relish this change, which would have de- 
prived him to a great extent of his immense influenee and means of 
enriching himself as absolute Governor of the independent King- 
dom of Scotland, in the King’s name, and he succeeded in 
breaking off the treaty. To this political disagreement between 
the two statesmen was added a more serious family quarrel. By 
the marriage treaty with Lord Yester Lauderdale had settled his 
estate on the second son of the marriage, but the celebrated 
Countess of Dysart—‘‘ the Bess of my heart” of ballads—who 
had figured at Court as a favourite with Cromwell, Lambert, and 
Monk, had now obtained a complete ascendency over Lauderdale, 
whose wife the Duke sent away to Spa on pretence of her 
indisposition, and she died in France in 1672, his connection 





with the Countess meanwhile being notorious, and his marriage to 
her taking place only six weeks after his first wife’s death. The 
new Duchess was extremely hostile to the family of the former wife, 
and a series of persecutions against the Tweeddales, father and son, 
commenced, which ledto Lady Yester falling into a deep melancholy, 
from which she never recovered. ‘Tweeddale in return joined 
himself to the Duke of Hamilton, Major-General Drummond, and 
others, and went up with them on a mission to Court to represent 
tothe King the great misgovernment and oppressions of Lauderdale, 
but the latter proved too strong for them, and Tweeddale was 
turned out of the Privy Council, as well as his son, and deprived of 
all his offices and employments. Not content with this, Lauderdale 
induced the Duke and Duchess of Monmouth to proceed against 
Tweeddale, to break off an agreement which had been entered into 
by him for them with the creditors of the Buccleuch estate be- 
fore they attained their majority, and for the fulfilment of which 
the King had become a guarantee for his son. Lauderdale also, on 
coming down to Scotland again after the downfall of the Cabal 
Ministry in England, started a suit of his own against Tweeddale 
in respect of the teinds of Pinkie and arrears thereof. He of 
course prevailed in his suit, ‘'weeddale being deprived of the teinds, 
and having also to pay 1,000/. He did not recover possession of 
the teinds till after Lauderdale’s death. The Duke of Monmouth’s 
suit also was decided against Tweeddale, who had to pay 4,0001., 
and incurred great expenses not merely in the suits themselves, 
but in three or four fruitless journeys up to Court, to prevail on 
the King to fulfil his pledge on behalf of his son. Tweeddale 
cannot be called a prudent man, for he had meanwhile purchased 
the baronies of Lente and Newlands, and owed for them nearly 
10,000/. sterling, so that, together with his old Dunfermline debts, 
&c., his liabilities reached so large a sum that at Whitsuntide, 
1686, he was obliged to sell his whole estate and interest in 
Tweeddale to the Duke of Queensberry for about 280,000/., and 
purchased instead the lands and barony of Pinkie, making a little 
park there and repairing the house at considerable expense. This, 
with the bailiary and constabulary of Dunfermline, property at 
Inverkeithen, the lands of Delgetty, and two parts of Fyvie, con- 
stituted the amount of his real estate at this period. On the 
downfall of Lauderdale he was restored to the Treasury, and 
again sworn of the Privy Council. King James on his succes- 
sion confirmed him in these offices, but he joined in the Revolu- 
tion, was sworn of William and Mary’s Privy Council on May 
18, 1689, and made a Lord of the Treasury on the 7th of De- 
cember in the same year. On the 5th of January, 1692, he was 
appointed High Chancellor of Scotland, and on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1694, he was created Marquis of Tweeddale, Earl of 
Gifford, Viscount Walden, and Lord Hay of Yester, to him and 
his heirs male whatsoever. He was High Commissioner to the 
Scotish Parliament of May, 1695, but subscribing to the Darien 
project, and resenting the disavowal of the colonists by the 
Government on their collision with Spain, he was deprived of 
his office in 1696, and died at Edinburgh, August 11, 
1697. He is said to have been extremely amiable in 
disposition, but in general of too cautious and timid a character 
in his political conduct, Some incidents in his career, however, 
hardly bear out these last characteristics, and he would seem from 
these to have been a man who on occasions did not hesitate to act 
with decision, and at considerable disadvantage to his own 
immediate interests. He was succeeded as second Marquis of 
Tweeddale by his eldest son, John, the husband of Lauderdale’s 
daughter, of whose early fortunes in connection with that match 
we have already spoken. On the invasion of Scotland by Argyll 
in 1685 he was appointed Colonel of an East Lothian regiment in 
the interest of the Government, but, like his father, joined in the 
Revolution of 1689, and was appointed a Privy Councillor and 
Sheriff of Haddingtonshire. He acted as High Treasurer in 1695, 
and on the accession of Queen Anne was again appointed a Privy 
Councillor, and her High Commissioner to the Parliament of July, 
1704. On its prorogation he repaired to London, and was appointed 
High Chancellor of Scotland on the 17th of October in the same 
year, but displaced on a change of Ministers on March 9, 
1705. He was a Whig and a supporter of the Union, but also 
one of the leaders of the party called by the Jacobites in derision 
the Sguadrone Volante, or flying cavalry, from their forming a 
balancing party, which sometimes supported and sometimes 
opposed the Court, and by its middle position drew off from the 
adherents of the exiled Court many who would otherwise have 
joined in conspiracies or plots in its favour. He was one of the 
sixteen representative Peers for Scotland elected in February, 
1707, but after this chiefly resided at Yester, and died there 
on April 20, 1713. He is described by a contemporary as “a 
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short, brown man,” sensible, modest and honourable, but some- 
what hot when piqued. By his wife, Lady Anne Maitland, he 
had three sons, the eldest of whom, Charles, succeeded as third 
Marquis of Tweeddale. He was one of the great Whig Peers, 
residing near Edinburgh, who on the death of Queen Anne 
assembled so promptly in that city and proclaimed King George. 
The new King appointed him President of the Court of Police 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Haddingtonshire. In March, 1715, he 
became one of the representative Peers for Scotland, but died on 
the 17th of December following, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John, fourth Marquis of T'weeddale. His third son, Lord 
Charles Hay, was.in the army, and distinguished himself at Fon- 
tenoy. Heserved afterwards in America in 1757, and was brought 
to a court-martial for reflecting on the inefficient conduct of his 
commanding officer. The fourth Marquis had studied the civil 
and Scottish law, and was appointed on the 7th of March, 1721, an 
Extraordinary Lord of Session, and a representative Peer in 1722, 
and again in 1727. He attached himself to Lord Carteret (whose 
daughter he married), and was not re-elected as a representative in 
1734 or 1741, but re-elected in 1742, and again in 1747, 1754, and 
1761, making some figure in the House of Lords. As one of the 
chief opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, on the fall of that Minister 
he entered the Cabinet as Secretary of State for Scotland and 
Keeper of the Signet, but resigned both posts in January, 1746, 
when the former office was abolished. In June, 1761, he was 
appointed Justice-General of Scotland in the place of the Duke 
of Argyll, and died at London December 9, 1762, Under the Act 
for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in 1747 he was allowed 
for the bailiary or regality of Dunfermline 2,672/. 7s. His 
wife, who survived him twenty-six years, left directions to 
be buried as near to her husband as possible, with her wedding 
Ting on her finger and his letters in the coffin with her. Their 
eldest son died in infancy, and the Marquis was succeeded by his 
second son, George, fifth Marquis of Tweeddale, who died on the 
4th of October, 1770, in the thirteenth year of his age, and was 
succeeded by his uncle, George, sixth Marquis. He purchased the 
estate of Newhall in Haddingtonshire from the executors of his 
cousin, John Hay, and succeeded to the estate of Limplurn in 
the same county in 1760, on the death of his brother, Lord Charles 
Hay, in virtue of an entail by Sir Robert Hay in 1748. He 
redeemed the fortunes of the House of Yester by a rigid 
economy, accumulating a very large fortune, which he be- 
queathel to trustees, to be laid out in the purchase of lands 
to be entailed on the title of Tweeddale. He died Novem- 
ber 16, 1787, and was succeeded in all his estates except 
Newhall and Limplurn by his cousin, George Hay, grandson of 
Lord William Hay of Newhall, third son of the second Marquis of 
Tweeddale. He was chosen one of the representative Peers for 
Scotland in 1796, and in 1802 was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Haddingtonshire, but in the latter year going abroad with his 
wife (a daughter of the seventh Earl of Lauderdale) for the bene- 
fit of his health, he had the misfortune to be one of the English in 
France seized by Napoleon on the breaking off of the peace in 
1803. His wife died at Verdun on the 8th of May, 1804, and 
the Marquis on the 9th of August in the same year. They were 
both buried on the glacis of the citadel, but removed to 
Yester in November, 1806. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, George, cighth and present Marquis of Tweeddale. He entered 
the army, and is now a General. He served in the Peninsular 
War as aide-de-camp to Wellington, and was wounded at the 
battle of Busaco, September 27, 1810. He was Governor of 
Madras from 1812 to 1848, 

Heis a Knight of the Thistle, Hereditary Chancellor of Dunferm- 
line, and Lord-Lieutenant of Haddingtonshire. He has always 
been a Tory in his political opinions, but his sons have taken 
the opposite side, and his eldest, George, Earl Gifford (who died 
in December, 1862), was in the Whig Administration, and exhibited 
great promise of eminence. One of his daughters, Lady Elizabeth 
Hay, is well known as the beautiful Marchioness of Douro, and 
is the present Duchess of Wellington. Another, Lady Emily, is 
the wife of the present Sir Robert Peel. 








THE SOUTH BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
A New York, June 17, 1865. 
Tne dull placidity of the past week was hardly ruffled by the 
arrest on Wednesday of John Mitchell—your John—who, after 
having been the most rampant and foul-mouthed of the Southerners 
for four years, during which he was supposed to have edited the 
Richmond Examiner, had the impudence to come to New York and 





assume chief control of the Daily News. The News has been all 
through the war an outspoken secession paper, and within a day 
or two it has been proved that the worthy Mr. Benjamin Wood, 
its proprietor, received 25,000 dols. aud more from the Rebel 
Government. The Richmond Examiner,as I find by an extract 
from it made at the time, and now before me, recommended, 
October 30, 1863, that the Yankee prisoners of war ‘‘ be put where 
the cold weather and scant fare will thin them out, in accordance 
with the laws of nature.” It is surmised that Mr. Mitchell's con- 
nection in some manner with the fate of our prisoners is the 
ground of his arrest. What an outrage upon Mr. Mitchell, an 
Irishman, who has come here to teach us civilization! Neverthe- 
less he was sent on the instant to Fortress Monroe, and we do not 
think that our‘liberty is thereby endangered. 

Facts and direct evidence are worth much more than speculation, 
however ingenious, or hearsay, however well-informed and trust- 
worthy the reporter. ‘Therefore I give you the following extracts, 
which I have been allowed to make from two letters received by 
friends of mine from two friends of theirs, one in South Carolina, 
the other at present in Georgia, although his home is in Alabama. 
The first is from a staid old gentleman of much intelligence and 
force of character, who before the war was a man of wealth, as his 
letter shows. Brimful of South Carolina confidence and assump- 
tion, he yet never was a “ fire-eater” (I myself know his family 
well), for he is altogether too shrewd, as well as too sober a man 
for that. But his brother was a furious nullifier in Jackson's time 
(1832), and his daughter was one of the subscribers to the cane 
which the Charleston ladies presented to Mr. Brooks in honour of 
his assault on Mr. Sumner. I preserve his capital letters aud his 
contractions, as marks of the old style of writing to which he was 
accustomed in his youth, and to which he still adheres :— 

“ Aiken, S.C., May 27th, 1865. 

“The sudden cessation of Hostilities has enabled me once more t9 
Communicate with my friends at the North. The late unfortunate 
War has been most disastrous to the South, Everybody nearly ruined, 
nearly all the means of Banks and Individuals invested in Confoderate 
Bonds. The Planters’ Interest also nearly destroyed by the emancipation 
of the negroes. The whole South is ruined for the present. We are 
truly democratic ; every one has lost nearly all; all stand on the sama 
Platform of Poverty. When the sudden Collapse of the currency took 
place, I had about 10,000 dols. in notes in hand, and a large am't of 
Bonds, all of which to day would hardly buy me a dinner. 

“My Bank and Insurance Stock, and am’ts due from Individuals, 
are also not available at present, and hardly any Specie in Circulation. 

“The U. S. Taxes on my Houses in Town are now called for, 
and I have not 5 dols. in Specie or Greenbacks on hand, and Iam told by 
a friend just from Charleston that 100 dols. in Specio can not be bor- 
rowed from the richest man in the City. 

“Tf it is quite convenient, I want you to loan me 200 dols., Two 
hundred dollars, until Jan’y. to pay my Taxes. I may bo able to 
return it before. This goes to give you some Idea of things at the 
South at present, when I have to send to N. Y. to borrow 200 dols. 
in Greenbacks. 

“We have been living, or existing, in Aikon for 3} years; 
have enjoyed good health, not being enervated by Luxury. At present 
our mode of Living Consists of Bartering Salt and Shirting (which we 
happened to supply ourselves with) for Country provisions, Bacon, 
Lard, &e. 

“Give my love to Mrs. and tell her I had great difficulty im 
preserving Fanny and Katie from friend and foe; and they are still as 
handsome as ever. They go under the names she gave them. We are 
now reaping the bitter fruits of Nullification.” 

I suspect that this old gentleman’s daughter, who is really a 
kind-hearted, well-bred woman, does not admire the Preston- 
Brooks style of dealing with political questions so much as she 
did ten, or even five years ago. And yet she may, for those 
slaveholding women are a stiff-necked generation, tenacious of 
what they fancy is their superior position, and ambitious 
of one still higher. This very lady wrote to friends of 
mine in New York, soon after the passage of the Seces- 
sion ordinance, in great glee; because, she said exultingly, 
** Now you know we're all going to be My Lady.” I have known 
her, when on a visit to the North, express great dissatisfaction 
with the manners of the men, because the gentleman who saw her 
to her carriage did not take off his hat and lead her down tite 
steps by the tips of her fingers, as she said any well-bred boy 
would doin South Carolina. But she omitted to mention that the 
boy might five minutes after kick a negro woman, and that the coach- 
man had probably bare feet. And she has complained that the 
carts and carriages which throng our thoroughfares did not stop 
to let her cross the street, because ‘‘ in Charleston any gentleman 
or any coachman would pull his horses down upon their haunches 
to let a lady pass;” the fact being that in that sleepy, tumble- 
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down little place, there was a respectful distance of about a quarter 
of a mile between the vehicles. Poor thing! now, instead of being 
‘My Lady,” she lives by bartering salt and shirting for bacon 
and lard, and of the gallant slaveholders who handed her so 
daintily to her carriage, and reined their horses upon their haunches 
to let her pass, a large proportion have fallen in their futile effort 
to withstanl a power for which they solicitously cherished a con- 
tempt. Do not suppose that I exult over her. I now mourn her 
sad fate, as I once smiled at her folly. And it appears to me, by 
the way, that the policy which makes the writer of the above 
letter a borrower is not a wise one. The war is but just well over, 
and the United States taxes are demanded. ‘The first indication 
of peaee and the resumption of authority is a summons to an 
impoverished people to pay a tax unknown before the war—a tax 
levied to pay the cost of subduing them. It seems as if this haste 
had not much in it of sagacity or speed. 

The other letter is from a wealthy and well-educated professional 
man, who represents fairly that large class in the Slave States, the 
Union men, whose existence we have always asserted, and our 
belief in whose numbers has been not a little laughed at in Europe. 
These men, in the beginning, throughout the war, and now at 
heart devoted to the Government and the interests of the whole 
country, were yet, most of them, forced into the insurrection by 
external and internal pressure after hostilities began. ‘This the 
leaders knew would be the case.‘ Strike a blow,” said Mr. Roger 
Pryor, of Virginia, when the South Carolina people expressed sur- 
prise and disgust at the backwardness of Virginia in seceding, 
‘*strike a blow, and you will rouse all the Southern States to arms 
They did, and thus were able to “ precipitate the 


with you.” 
But I am keeping you from this little 


South into revolution.” 
epistolary confession :— 
“ W-—, near Angusta, May 23rd, 1865. 
“For the past year or two I have been residing at my place near 
A——, without relinquishing my residence in Alabama, chiefly prac- 
tising law and trying to make peace. 
“Well, peace has come, not just in the way it was looked for; but 
My individual /aus 


peace has come, and I am profoundly thankful for it. 
Yes, a 


Deo ascends to Heaven amid the tumultuous shouts of a nation. 
nation now, if never before. I trust that you comprehend my position. 
Let me state it in brief. Utterly opposed to secession, I strove to avert 
it. When it came I retired to my library until the war proclamation 
Then I took part with my people, as an Indian goes to his 
tribe with his blanket and rifle. Still all the while I was unconquerably 
for the Union when proper terms could be had. The men who preci- 
pitated the South into revolution persisted in the wild struggle until 
everything was lost, and we had nothing to settle with. Now that the 
elements are once more serene, I shall decide as to my future.” 


was issued. 


It may interest my readers to be told, as indicative of the 
temper of the conquerors in our civil war, that although both 
these letters were written to men who think that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, General Lee, and a few others of their sort, ought to be 
hanged, 1 happen to know that in each instance the reply was 
kind, considerate, and sympathizing, without any allusion what- 
ever to the triumph of the national arms. 

The condition of affairs in the western South is even more de- 
plorable than that revealed by these gentlemen in the Last. 
Society there, always more loosely held together and more sub- 
ject to violence than in the East, has for the past two years been 
in a state of utter disorganization, except within garrisoned towns 
and military camps. Robbery has become a trade and murder a 
pastime. For this statement my authority is a Mississippi planter 
who has recently visited this city. ‘The country there has long 
been at the mercy of deserters from the rebel armies, and despe- 
rate fellows who joined themselves to the former. ‘These men 
formed themselves into bands under a chief. ‘They took armed 
possession of certain districts, and within those districts they 
robbed indiscriminately. But the caterans rigidly respected both 
their word given in the way of business and each other's juris- 
diction. ‘They never trespassed upon each other's territory. ‘The 
planters finally paid them not only for protection against them- 
selves, but to act as their protectors against others. ‘The gentle- 
man in question said that the band whom he enlisted served him 
faithfully. ‘They robbed everybody that passed on the road ; that 
he could not help. ‘They lived on his neighbours; that did not 
trouble him much, because previously his neighbours had lived 
him. He saw little or nothing of his protectors; they 
gave him no trouble; he only knew that he lived in 
quiet and in safety, and could go wherever he pleased without 
fear of harm, whereas before his life and his property had been 
This is the condition of affairs at the 
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South, with the addition of the negro trouble, the manage- 
ment of between three and four millions of embruted and 
enfranchised slaves, and the formation of new relations between 
them and their late masters, or, still more difficult, between them 
and the mean whites, who furnish the rank and file of those bands 
whose practices I have briefly told. But in this the impoverish- 
ment of the country will aid efforts which must be directed rather 
toward a re-organization of society than a reconstruction of the 
Union. And thus the evil is not entirely without its compensa. 
tion. ; 

Vice-President Stephens and General Lee have sued to the 
President—to Andy Johnson—for pardon. ‘Truly this “+ indomit- 
able, utterly unconquerable people ” seem not to meet the expecta- 
tions of their particular friends in Europe, and some one keeps a 
very unwise ** owl” in London. A YANKEE. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN.* 
Tuts is Mr. Macdonald's best book,—equal in many parts to the 
first volume of David Elginbrod, and sustainel, which David 
Elginbrod was not, nearly at the same leve! from beginning to end. 
We do not mean that there are not weak touches in the three 
volumes, but the deficiencies are not in the character of the story 
or of the principal actors. It is—if we may venture to criticize 
what is no doubt very closely wrapped up with the creative 
and poctic power of the book—it is the Wordsworthian side of 
Mr. Macdonald that is apt to spin itself out beyond the legiti- 
mate limits, and to render us a little impatient with the nature- 
elements of the story, though among the most beautiful it con- 
tains. Wordsworth himself is fatiguing when he has expended 
that intensity of solitary passion which is at the heart of his finest 
poems and prolongs the expression of such a mood after it has de- 
parted from him, with that sort of conscientious draw] that gained 
him so many silly satirists who were unable to enter into the secret 
of his power. Mr. Macdonald is occasionally guilty of the same 
sort of sin of harping on the beauty of his impressions after his 
voice has refused to utter ‘* the thoughts that arise in him.” And 
occasionally, too, in consequence of the same pertinacity—Scotch 
pertinacity it might be called in Mr. Macdonald, and Cumbrian 
pertinacity (which is very much the same in kind) in Wordsworth— 
he twangs away at an exhausted string of moral sentiment, which 
produces on the reader anything but the feeling he intends, ‘Thus 
descriptions, occasionally very beautiful, of the changes in the 
Scotch seasons, are sometimes prolonged beyond the true tether of 
the feeling, and in consequence deal in cloying metaphor, such as 
“Spring, the girl, had changed into Summer, the woman,” a sentence 
which to our minds means less, and expresses less truly what it 
means, than the simpler language, ‘Spring had changed into Sum- 
mer.” And again, there are passages (though but few) in which we 
should be almost inclined to accuse Mr. Macdonald of senti- 
mentalism, atleast in the manner, if not the substance, of his thought, 
—and we mean by sentimentalism a wish to dwell on the sweetness 
of certain forms of emotion as an epicure dwells on the delicacy of 
certain forms of food. For instance, the following sentence is 
open, we think, like a few other passages in the book, to 
such a charge :—‘* Nothing was wanting to the gladness and 


kindness of Mrs. Forbes but the indescribable aroma of 
motherhood, which she was not divine-woman enough to 


generate save towards the offspring of her own body.” We know 
of course what Mr. Macdonald means, but the form in which he 
expresses it strikes us as wanting in self-restraint, and as bearing 
to moral feeling the same relation which voluptuousness bears to 
sensuous feeling. With the exception of these few and slight 
faults, which we have taken exception to at once in order to reserve 
to the last the broad impression of truth and beauty which is left 
upon us by the story, there is to our minds nothing to critécize. 
It is true that the story is not very rapid in its movement or 
exciting in its structure, but no one who once gets beyond the 
first chapter is likely to lay it down. It haggot only the hold of 
real life upon the sympathies of the reade®, At tl hold Of true 
beauty, and the hold of organic growth. It is impossible not to 
be strongly fascinated by the principal claw 
possible not to see that they are really growing from year to year 
as the book goes on, and not merely spoken gf as growing by the 
author. ‘These are merits which few ne ibaa aud they are 
only the greater that they interest one4o much as quite to 


extinguish the wish for a more stirring tap. 





ters, and it is im- 
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Mr. Macdonald's artistic method is not that at which the 
cleverer novelists of the day aim. The fashionable school may be 
said to be the pre-Raphaelite school of novelists, by which we do 
not mean the realistic school, but the school which systematically 
prefers the minute detail of e/ose vision to less detailed and more 
distant, and yet, often for that very reason, more informing and 
characteristic effects. Among the pre-Raphaelite painters you 
always see a preference for blades of grass as big as you would 
see them with a powerful telescope from a distance of fifty 
yards, and the magnifying glass they bring to bear upon 
specks of dust often produces an equally exaggerated effect. 
Miss Yonge and very inferior artists who strain after pre- 
Raphaclitism in novels do the same thing. ‘They show an ex- 
cessive delight in minute complete effects, which are often quite 
too minute and too complete to be true in svyyestion. Mr. Mac- 
donald is not of this school. We know of many writers who out- 
line and ‘fill in” their characters more closely, and who pro- 
duce therefore more immediately telling effects in delineating 
them. Mr. Macdonald seldom outlines strictly, and never fills in 
very fully, and yet his pictures are thoroughly real, and com- 
bine admirably true beauty with honest expression. ‘They affect 
you as characters seen—vot from a distance, but with too medita- 
tive a mind towards their principal expression to admit of their 
being fixed in every minute feature. An artist who renders truly 
the essential expression of a face will scarcely ever please the 
family of the person painted, who have got accustomed to the 
details of expression till the details have half-obliterated the 
true effect. And so a true painter of character who allows 
his mind to dwell on the chief effect, will forget to spoil it 
by putting in all the incidental scratches and specks, which 
are artistically unmeaning, but reat enough though they be 
artistic faults. Mr. Macdonald's pictures have nothing of the 
over-minute about them, not even so much of the minute as 
is consistent with and desirable in another sort of picture. But 
yet he is a true realist—one who sees what is little in rela- 
tion to what is great, and never paints without a specific moral 
effect in his mind which he communicates to his readers. ‘The 
chief character in the present story, who, however, does not give 
her name to it, Annie Anderson, is the sweetest quiet picture we 
have recently met with, and would not do discredit to a great 
master. The character, rather than the picture of the character, 
is in some respects unfinished. ‘Towards the edges, it is, as it were, 
dissolved in mist. Thus many a woman’s face, no less than her 
character, often appears to resemble rather a white summer 
cloud than a sharply defined photograph. Annie Anderson 
is meant to be a character of that rare type which begins 
and ends in childlike beauty, nestling, as it were, in the loveli- 
ness of nature and the goodness of man, but never struggling 
against what is threatening and forbidding in either. Mr. 
Macdonald succeeds in making it perfectly real and avoiding 
any sort of idealism. Both in childhood and in youth Annie 
Anderson is the homeliest, though one of the sweetest of pictures, 
and from the moment she is introduced cuddling her favourite cow 
there is no danger at all of mistaking her for one of the common- 
place ideals of romance. But it is not in one picture, or even in 
two or three, that the soft beauty of the tale consists. It is full 
of little studies of rare originality and delicacy. For example, to 
take a very slight specimen, here is the picture of a death-bed 
quite casually introduced, not that of a leading character at all. 
It is the death-bed of a great uncle of the heroine, a good old 
Scotch farmer :— 

“The old man put his hand feebly from under the bed-clothes. ‘I’m 
glaid to see ye, dawtie,’ he said, still without opening his eyes. ‘I aye 
wantit to see mair o’ ye, for ye’re jist sic a bairn as I wad hae likit to 
hae mysel’, gin it had pleased the Lord. Ye'’re a douce, God-fearin’ 
lassie, and He'll tak care o’ his ain.“—Here his mind began to wander 
again.—* Marget,’ he said, ‘is my een steekit, for I think I see angels ?’ 
—‘ Ay are they—close eneuch.’—' Weel, that’s verra weel. I'll hae a 
sleep noo.’.—He was silent for some time. Then he reverted to the 
fancy that Annie was the first of the angels come to carry away his 
soul, and murmured brokenly,—‘ Whan ye tak’ it up, be carefw’ hoo ye 
han'le ’t, baith for it's some weyk, and for it’s no ower clean, and micht 
blaud the bonnie white han’s o’ sie God-servers as yersels. I ken 
mysel there's ae spot ower the hert o’ ‘t, whilk cam o’ an ill word I 
gied a bairn for stealin’ a neep. But they did steal a hantle that year. 
And there’s anither spot upo’ the richt han’, whilk cam o’ ower gude a 
bargain I made wi? auld John Thamson at Glass fair, And it wad 
never come oot wi’ a’ the soap and water—Hoots, I’m haverin’! It’s 
upo’ the han’ o’ my soul, whaur soap and water can never come. Lord, 
dight it clean, and T'll gie him *t a’ back whan I see him in thy kingdom. 
And ['ll beg his pardon forbye. But I didna chait him a’thegither. 
I only tuik mair nor I wad hae gi’en for the colt mysel’. And min’ ye 
dinna lat me fa’, gaein’ throu the lift.’ ” 


Andall the minor workmanship is equally good. Of the more im- 
portant characters all are more or less of the sort we have described, 





genuine pictures, but if not unfinished, painted from too medita- 
tive a point of view for the lively finish of minute art. Thomas 
Crann, the stonemason, is the successor, as it were, of David Elgin- 
brod,—the religious Scotchman of the book,—but with much 
more of the severe Puritan and of narrowness of creed than his 
predecessor. Still his character is not the less solemn or real on 
that account, and it is one for which the reader forms a strong 
affection. Perhaps the most beautiful thing which the book 
contains is, however, the picture of the schoolmaster, Mr. Malison, 
and _ his half-ignorant cruelty, of its terrible results, and of the 
bond between him and his childish victim which springs out 
of them. His attempt to preach extempore, and the shame 
and pain to which his failure expose him, are in a small 
way really tragic, and the ultimate fate to which he and 
the little cripple whom he so tenderly cherishes succumb, 
is told with true power and pathos. Perhaps Alec Forbes 
himself is the least true picture, or the least of a picture at 
all, in the story. ‘There is nothing in him except the high spirits 
of a generous boy at first, and the rashness of an impetuous young 
man afterwards. His friend and tutor Mr. Cupples is far more in- 
teresting and far more ably drawn than himself. Not only is the 
story well sprinkled with poetry in prose, but a few ballads of real 
beauty, we imagine original, are distributed through it. ‘The 
following is not perhaps quite the most beautiful, but the most 
beautiful that is short enough for extract :— 


“Time AND TIDE. 


“ As I was walkin’ on the strand, 
I spied an auld man sit 
On ane auld rock ; and aye the waves 
Cam washin’ to its fit. 
And aye his lips gaed mutterin’, 
And his ee was dull and blae, 
As I cam near, he luik’d at me, 
But this was a’ his say : 
‘Robbie and Jeannie war twa bonnie bairns, 
And they played thegither upo’ the shore : 
Up cam the tide ’tween the mune and the sterns, 
And pairtit the twa wi’ an eerie roar.’ 


“*What can the auld man mean,’ quo’ I, 
‘Sittin’ upo’ the auld rock ? 
The tide creeps up wi’ moan and cry, 
And a hiss ’maist like a mock. 
The words he mutters maun be the en’ 
O’ a weary dreary sang— 
A deid thing floatin’ in his brain, 
That the tide will not lat gang.’ 
‘Robbie and Jeannie war twa bonnie bairns, 
And they played thegither upo’ the shore: 
Up cam the tide *tween the mune and the sterns, 
And pairtit the twa wi’ an eerie roar.’ 


“¢What pairtit them, auld man?’ I said ; 
Did the tide come up ower strang? 
’Twas a braw deith for them that gaed, 
Their troubles warna lang. 
Or was ane ta’en, and the ither left— 
Ane to sing, ane to greet? 
It 's sair, richt sair, to be bereft, 
But the tide is at yor feet. 
‘Robbie and Jeannie war twa bonnie bairns, 
And they played thegither upo’ the shore : 
Up cam the tide "tween the mune and the sterns, 
And pairtit the twa wi’ an eerie roar.’ 


“ * Maybe,’ quo’ I, ‘ *t was Time’s gray sea, 
Whase droonin’ ’s waur to bide ; 
But Death ’s a diver, seekin’ ye 
Aneath its chokin’ tide. 
And ye ‘ll luik in ane anither’s ce 
Triumphin’ ower gray Time.’ 
But never a word he answered me, 
But ower wi’ his dreary chime— 
‘Robbie and Jeannie war twa bonnie bairns, 
And they played thegither upo’ the shore : 
Up cam the tide ’tween the mune and the sterns, 
And pairtit the twa wi’ an cerie roar.’ 


“* Maybe, auld man,’ said I, * *t was Change 
That crap atween the twa? 
Hech ! that ’s a droonin’ awfu’ strange, 
Ane waur than ane and a’,’ 
He spak nae mair. I luik’t and saw 
That the auld lips cudna gang. 
The tide unseen took him awa— 
Left me to end his sang— 
‘Robbie and Jeannie war twa bonnie bairns, 
And they played thegither upo’ the shore : 
Up cam the tide tween the mune and the sterns, 
And tuik them whaur pairtin’ shall be no more.’ ” 


Alec Forbes of Howglen deserves to outlive very long the season in 
which it has appeared. It is really a Scotch pastoral, without any 
of the foolish idealism of ordinary pastorals, but full of the broad 
sunny nature and deep humanity of the imaginative Scotch litera- 
ture. 
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MISS COBBE’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS.* 

Ir is impossible to read Miss Cobbe’s essays and not to feel that 
they are written by a woman of singularly strong, fresh, and 
powerful impressions, brimming over with intellectual enthusiasm, 
but whose head is too clear and cultivation too wide to allow her 
fervent philanthropy to run wild. It is clear throughout that 
her head and her heart, both of large dimensions, are en- 
gaged in a rivalry and contest very serious, though friendly. 
But it is equally clear that the head remains on the whole 
sufliciently in the ascendent, and the result is a volume exceed- 
ingly suggestive in a variety of aspects. In the first place, 
it is manifest that Miss Cobbe has not feared to tread wherever 
a man’s intellect may go. We have theological essays, philoso- 
phical essays, essays which if not exactly historical, involve a large 
amount of subtle historical generalization. There is a powerful essay 
on poor laws, written with the insight of a woman and the verve 
of M. About. ‘There is an essay on the morals of literature, or, 
if you please, the whole duty of the critic. And lastly, besides 
other essays, there is an essay on * Hell.” 

Well, that is a suggestive list of a woman's intellectual travels. 
And it suggests or may suggest to many a timid literary conser- 
vative, the men on whom a blue stocking acts like a red stocking 
on bulls, the not quite unnatural query, whether after such a 
manifold journey Miss Cobbe has not returned to her fellow- 
creatures exceedingly blue. No, certainly not. Miss Cobbe has 
not returned blue at all, except in so far as cultivation of any kind 
wears the colour which, in Mr. Disraeli’s vocabulary, is defined 
the ‘‘empyrean” (though that, by the bye, suggests another 
colour). It is true that Miss Cobbe every now and then shows 
how dearly she loves a bit of downright, pointed, sweeping, manly 
eloquenee, which takes your breath away as coming from a lady, 
one evidently so kind-hearted too. But that is only very 
much as a high-spirited girl loves a good gallop on a thorough-bred 
mare, or as Kate Coventry lovel to take a five-barred gate 
with ‘cousin John.” Miss Cobbe knows as well as any one 
what may become a woman. ‘There however, another 
query which crops up, and that is, whereas ethical ‘ cousin 
Johns” are decidedly in a male minority, and the male ma- 
jority of jog-trot-going, unethical, and unzsthetical men would 
think the world not worth living in if they had to follow ‘* cousin 
Kate” or Miss Cobbe over an elaborate series of ethical jumps, 
whether if women at large were like Miss Cobbe, ordinary men 
would not lose all the enjoyment,—in other words, all the ease, 
comfort, and relaxation which they look for in woman’s society— 
men looking to women to gild their daily life in all its minor de- 
tails, and not to fatigue them when they want peace and happi- 
ness with the remorseless clanking of metaphysical fire-irons, 
spits, racks, and other engines of metaphysical cookery and intel- 
lectual torment. ‘The answer to this is, that all women are not 
like Miss Cobbe, any more than all men are like Mr, Mill. If all 
men were like Mr. Mill, it would no doubt be extremely fortunate 
and very agreeable to them if all women were like Miss Cobbe. 
But the practical question really is, whether the sort of views 
entertained by Miss Cobbe, and a familiarity with the sort of 
subjects in which she delights, would make ordinary women who 
do not possess her particular genius and talents as an authoress 
agreeable companions to ordinary men? ‘To this very practical 
question we think no man who is not too prejudiced to form an im- 
partial opinion could help giving an answer in the aflirmative. A 
woman who can talk with sense and grace, taking a broad view, or at 
all events able to follow a broad discussion, of the way in which a 
poor law must affect the poor asa class can hardly be a less agree- 
able companion thana woman who can only count the blankets she 
has given, an potter about the pints of soup her housekeeper may 
sen 1 out to a few village paupers in the course of the week. Or, 
if we turn to religious questions, a woman who can enter into 
the different views taken by different nations in different ages of 
the immortality of the soul, is quite certain to be vastly more 
agreeable to any ordinary educated man than one who barely 
knows the catechism of her own creed, whose tiny and stereotyped 
religion isa diminished and superficial photograph of the particular 
preacher under whom she sits, and who glares with cow-like eyes 
upon any sentiment which does not exactly square with the 
accustomed routine of the intellectual ev! de sac in which her 
religious life is spent. A contemporary lately drew a very subtle, 
and to our mind most accurate, picture of the difference between 
Mr. Gladstone's variety of thought and the /imitation of thought 
precious to the school, rapidly waning, which Mr. Gathorne 
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Hardy so violently represents. That is a difference which 
exactly coincides with the difference between the large, 


warm-hearted, far-seeing, devoted, yet free and plastic thought 
of Miss Cobbe’s class and school of female intelligence, and 
the narrow, stringent, ignorant, harshly defined, unbending, 
vehemently uncharitable sectarianism of a considerable propor- 
tion of the English orthodox womanhood in the present day. If 
the tree is to be judged by the fruits, if that is the best educa- 
tion for women which makes them most loving and loveable, which 
gives them not the e xclusiveness of orthodoxy, but the inclusive- 
ness of Christ, then we say read this volume of essays, and 
whether you agree or not with all the views therein in detail, say 
truly whether you do not feel that you are living as you read in 
a broad, human, and humane atmosphere, in a warm and wholesome 
intellectual sunshine, whether you had not rather live by the side 
of such thoughts, even if you do not agree with them, than by 
the side of a sharp easterly wind of a barren orthodoxy, which falls 
upon you as a moral paralysis. 

Having said this, we must add, that however suggestive Miss 
Cobbe's essays may be, they do not always suggest agreement, at 
least on our part. We cannot, for instance, entirely agree with 
her views in her article on ‘+ 'The Morals of Literature.” Miss Cobbe 
starts from the principle that “ ald literature should be guided by 
truth,” and literary truth, again, she defines to be the rendering 
of ‘the just expression of our impression.” ‘This detinition 
enables her to distinguish between literary art and literary photo- 
graphy. She then applies this canon, first to biography, and 
concludes that a biographer is bound to give ‘a just expression 
of his impression ” concerning the character which he undertakes 
to describe. So far this is plain sailing. ‘Then comes the 
question, how far and how far not to invade the privacy of the 
character described,—and here the hand of the authoress, as it 
seenis to us, begins to falter a little, and to vacillate between that 
which is useful unto science and that which is useful unto edifica- 
tion. According to our view, true science and true edification 
must ultimately coincide. But pending that ultimate coincidence 
of science and edification, there may very well be intermediate 
stages, in which they neither coincide nor harmonize. ‘l’o which 
side ought we to incline the balance? ‘To the side of edification, 
Miss Cobbe seems to say. ‘To the side of science, as leading to 
higher edification, the present reviewer would say. 

It is evident, however, that the disquisition about biography is 
only introductory to that part of the essay in which the real heart 
and soul of the authoress overflow, and that is the part in which 
she denounces that class of * fiction” whose aim is to ** malign 
human nature.” 

“ Reading certain classes of literature, very popular in England just 
now, it would seem as if nobody were offeuded at pictures of life which 
would make us all a set of crawling worms unfit to be suffered to exist, 
much less to be made subjects of a work of wit. If men be all mean 
and interested and worldly-minded, then it is no more proper to make 
them subjects of fiction than wasps, toads, and maggots. It is a 
marvellous thing how the admiration for the mere savoir faire of the 
clever writer, painter, sculptor, blinds men to the question whether 
their art is exercised on a fitting or an unfiiting subject. The more 
people become amateurs of style, cognoscenti, or even practical artists 
themselves, so much greater seoms the danger oi their forgetting the 
whole scope and meaning of art in their criticism of the more or less 
successful way in which the effort is made to render any meaning 
whatever.” 

If we turn to the next article on “The Llierarchy in Art,” we 
find what we might already have guessed, that the authoress looks 
upon beauty as the ultimate end and aim of art. No doubt 
beauty is the subject-matter of art. It is not necessarily the 
material of art. Artistic beauty, beauty in the art, is absolutely 
distinct from beauty in the sense in which the authoress quite 
unconsciously uses it, namely, of loveableness in the material upon 
which the art is expended,  Milton’s art in the description of 
Lucifer is beautiful art, as beautiful as the art applied to the 
description of the archangel Michael. Is the matter equally 
‘* beautiful” in both cases? Surely, if hatred, legitimate hatred, 
be a part of human nature (cultivated human nature), hatred of 
the mean, the base, the grovelling, the ignoble, the cowardly, the 
false, then the conception of the false, the cowardly, the ignoble, 
the grovelling, the base, and mean, is equally legitimate, and that 
conception, if it rises into a dramatic form, becomes art, whether it 
is expressed or not. Michael Angelo’s conception of Moses was 
art, art unborn, but art before he cut that conception out in 
stone. A simple flash of thought, a sudden illumination which 
gleams and disappears, may be the perfection of art, though lost 
for ever. One of the saddest trials which many literary 
men have to endure, is the consciousness that the little they 
have caught and fixed is but a trifling part of what they have 
suddenly seen and lost, probably never to see again, If, then, art 
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is art still, though unexpressed, if hatred has an art as well as 
love, we cannot see that the expression of that side of art de- 
serves Miss Cobbe’s vehement repudiation. Without a delinea- 
tion of the hateful, we should lose one great instrument for express- 
ing the true /aws of human nature. We do not say that all 
subjects are equally adapted to the edification of all minds. Milk, 
and not hyssop, is food for infants. 

With much that Miss Cobbe says regarding the duty of critics 
we heartily agree. But it should never be lost sight of that it is 
almost impossible to criticize in a spirit of absolute neutrality 
without giving offence. If Miss Cobbe will apply her canon of 
giving the ‘‘just expression of her impression” concerning the 
ninety-nine out of every hundred books that come out every year, 
she will find that ‘the just expression of her impression,” though 
it may seem exceedingly just to competent and impartial judges, 
will appear exquisitely unjust to the particular writers of those 
ninety-nine books. <A large part of the criticism of the day 
necessarily consists in tasting. A tea-taster or a wine-taster is 
not required to eat or drink all he tastes. His criticism need be 
none the less sound, Of course every particular author looks 
upon the critic in his mind’s eye very much as infallibility looks 
upon the heretic, and tells him he must worship first in order to 
judge correctly after. But the critic who has learnt his profession, 
and it is useless to talk of those who have not, may fairly plead 
the answer of the painter who asked three hundred crowns for a 
picture painted in three days, and when the purchaser remon- 
strated, drily reminded him that he had been thirty years learn- 
ing how to paint such a picture in three days. Putting favour and 
malice aside, for on this head we agree with every word Miss 
Cobbe says, it is only the simple truth to say of far the largest 
class of books which annually appear, that a genuine critic 
knows as much about them for all honest critical purposes after 
looking through them for an hour, as if he had read them on his 
knees or in any other reverential attitude for a month. No doubt 
if he went through the latter process he might find a great many 
more thoughts to express concerning them. But they would pro- 
bably add little to the writer's sense of the critic’s justice, however 
they might enhance the critic’s originality in the eyes of the general 
reader. Of course critics make mistakes, like all other professional 
men, but long use and familiarity in their case contribute to bring 
about much the same results, both in the direction of success and 
in the direction of failure, as in all other cases. 


MR. LOCKER’S POEMS.* 
A very pretty edition of very pleasant rhymes. Mr. Locker’s 
verses have the same sort of playfulness, punfulness, and point, as 
Praed's, though we do not regard the second characteristic as a 
meritorious one. Rhyme is perhaps more easily adapted to the 
task of sharpening the edge of humorous antithesis than to 
that of enhancing harmony and rounding off the beauty of poetic 
analogies. Mr. Locker’s rhymes are almost always selected for 
the purpose of emphasizing contrasts rather than expressing 
concords. The law of his verse leads you to expect a real opposi- 
tion secreted in every similarity of sound, almost as certainly as 
an observer ignorant of the particular figure, but versed in the 
principle, of a dance, would look for the advance of the vis-a-vis 
in a quadrille, either simultaneously with, or directly after, the 
advance of any member of the group. When Mr. Locker has 
succeeded in bringing out strongly a touch of social colour, you 
feel as sure that the mere chime of the thought in his head will 
almost oblige him to bring out a corresponding touch of comple- 
mentary colour in the corresponding part of the verse, as you do 
that in a double rainbow you will have the prismatic colours 
repeated in the reverse order. In graver poetry the thought con- 
trols the rhyme, but in these vers de soci¢té the rhyme not improperly 
controls the thought. This predominance of the rhyme over 
the thought represents, as it were, the predominance of the conven- 
tional necessities of society over the individual lot, and conveys the 
effect of those mannerisms of conception to which “ society ” in the 
narrower sense is subject. ‘Take any subject of conversation into a 
given society, and we know almost as well the line of remark to 
which it will be subjected, the points that will be raised, the 
centres where little eddies of badinage may be expected, the 
allusions which will be inevitably suggested, and the way in which 
the ball after it has been rolled about long enough will be driven 
into a pocket to make room for another, as the weaver knows the 
method in which his cotton yarn is to be woven into calico, or the 
turner how he will change his ugly square of wood into a carved 
cup for the ornamentation of the chimney-piece. Mr. Locker’s 


* Moron's Miniature Poets. A selection from the works of Frederick Locker, with 
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verse has incorporated this sort of social mannerism into its own 
law. It plays with an idea, tossing it up and turning it over ex- 
actly as a cultivated man and woman would play with it at a 
dinner table,—throwing in, we must say, a little too much clement 
of pun,—but of course drawing the warp and the woof into a 
closer fabric than the laws of ordinary conversation will allow. 
Here, for instance, is a little poem toa child's pair of boots, which 
embodies just the kind of playful remark (sublimated into epi- 
gram) to which Geraldine’s boots, if produced in an actual draw- 
ing-room, would give rise between friends :— 


“What soles! so little worn! 
Had Crusoe—soul forlorn !— 
Chanced to view 
One printed near the tide, 
How hard he would have tried 
For the two! 


“For Gerry's debonair, 
And innocent, and fair 
As arose: 
She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock 
To her nose. 
“Those simpletons who squeeze 
Their extremities to please 
Mandarins, 
Would positively flinch 
From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s, 
“ Cinderella's /efts and rights 
To Geraldine’s were frights : 
And, in truth, 
The damsel, deftly shod, 
Has dutifully trod 
From her youth.” 

We think, however, that in no educated society would Robin- 
son Crusoe in this connection have been called ‘soul forlorn.” 
It would need the demoralizing influence of a year or two of soli- 
tude to bring the mind down to the level at which that could be 
a joke. 

Mr. Locker’s pathos is of the same kind as his humour, just 
the ripple of pathos which is permissible and permitted in a 
general company,—an undertone of sadness introduced as it were 
by accident, and smiled away before the end. A very pretty spe- 
cimen of his poems of this kind is the one on Mr. Thackeray’s story 
of ‘* The Rose and the Ring” (to which, by the way, an admirable 
illustration by Mr. Doyle, representing Mr. ‘Thackeray reading 
the tale to a little girl, with St. Peter's in the distance, is attached). 
It seems that in the winter of 1854 Mr. Thackeray wrote this 
story in Rome, and brought it chapter by chapter to read to the 
daughter of Mr. Story (the sculptor), who was then recovering from 
a severe illness. When it was published Mr. Thackeray sent the 
child a copy of the book, with one of his own caricatures of himself 
in the act of presenting her with the work. On this Mr. Locker 
has written as follows :— 


“She smiles—but her heart is in sable, 

And sad as her Christmas is chill : 

Ske reads, and her book is the fable 
He penned for her while she was ill. 

It is nine years ago since he wrought it 
Where reedy old Tiber is king, 

And chapter by chapter he brought it— 
And read her the Rose and the Ring. 


“ And when it was printed, and gaining 

Renown with all lovers of glee, 

He sent her this copy containing 
His comical little croquis ; 

A sketch of a rather droll couple — 
She’s pretty—he’s quite t’other thing! 

He begs (with a spine vastly supple ) 
She will study the Rose and the Ring. 


“Tt pleased the kind Wizard to send her 

The last and the best of his toys, 

His heart had a sentiment tender 
For innocent women and boys: 

And though he was great as a scorner, 
The guileless were safe from his sting,— 

iow sad is past mirth to the mourner!— 
A tear on the Rose and the Ring! 


“She reads—I may vainly endeavour 

Her mirth-chequered grief to pursue ; 

For she hears she has lost—and for ever— 
A Heart that was known by so few ; 

But I wish on the shrine of his glory 
One fair little blossom to fling ; 

And you see there’s a nice little story 
Attached to the Rose and the Ring!” 


The chief defect of Mr. Locker’s lively verses is that their points 
are not very unfrequently obscure. We have very little notion, 
for instance, how the last three lines in the following extract fit 
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into the verses to which they belong. 
he used to meet in Pall Mall :— 
“Tve seen great changes since we met ;— 
A patient little seamstress yet, 
With small means striving, 
Have you a Lilliputian spouse ? 
And do you dwell in some doll’s house ? 
—Is baby thriving ? 
** Can bloom like thine—my heart grows chill— 
Have sought that bourne unwelcome still 
To bosom smarting ? 
The most forlorn—what worms we are !— 
Would wish to finish this cigar 
Before departing.” 
How the quaint desire to finish up a petty task or occupation 
before dying is connected with the shock the poet feels at 
the supposition of the young lady’s death is anything but 
clear. The same obscurity of drift may be repeatedly noticed, 
as, for instance, in the concluding verses of the stanzas on 
a human skull—some of the best in the book ;—not that they 
have not a clear meaning, but that it is so difficult to knot 
that clear meaning in any way with the thread of thought intro- 
duced in the earlier verses. Here, again, Mr. Locker reminds us 
that he is condensing into rhyme the ripples of thought and feel- 
ing which may be seen on the surface of society, and which often 
are broken and utterly discontinuous. Such, however, the poet 
should reject, and only give us trains of thought and feeling which 
admit of a visible poetic unity, however slight the superficial links. 
Mr. Doyle’s illustrations to Mr. Locker's verses are very happy, and 
often poetical as well as humorous. 


They are on a seamstress 





ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1515-18.* 

Tne present double volume of Mr. Brewer's collections carries us 
onward in the reign of Henry VILL. through the years 1515-18, 
which introduce us to Francis I. as a contemporary sovereign. It 
comprises nearly 5,000 abstracts of documents, about three-fourths 
of which by number (though not by quantity) refer to local and 
personal matters, which we shall not attempt to particularize. We 
will only say that some headings in the index and some of the 
editor’s occasional references, show that he has perused and borne 
in mind these notices with peculiar care and acuteness. ‘The more 
historical letters and records have been collated with Mr. Brewer's 
usual thoroughness, and analyzed in a pithy preface, divided into 
four sections, which severally treat (1) of Wolsey’s continental 
policy, (2) the affairs of Scotland and the relation thereof to the 
same policy, (3) the domestic affairs of England, its finance, 
Church government, sufferings from epidemic maladies, &c., 
the general character of Wolsey’s administration, and other 
subjects incidentally handled, and (4) the publication of 
Erasmus’s Recension of the Greek Testament and of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, the former as a virtual product of English 
scholarship, and the latter as an imagination grounded on 
English manners and institutions. Over the first three topics 
we must now skim very slightly, for the purpose chiefly of enume- 
rating the newly-opened or hitherto little-used sources of informa- 
tion which have beeu brought to bear upon them in the present 
volume. 

In connection with the diplomatic relations of England and 
France we find epitomized a very interesting correspondence, to 
which the principal parties are Henry's sister, Mary, widow of 
Louis XII, and Charles Branton, Duke of Suffolk, to whom she 
privately gave her hand without awaiting her brother's formal 
permission. She appears to have been sought by princely suitors 
on all sides, likea ‘‘modern Penelope ;” and Francis himself had laid 
various propositions before her. Ultimately he and Wolsey connived 
at the step she took, being anxious to prevent her from marrying the 
Archduke Charles. From her brother she had expected no sustained 
opposition, having received a promise that, after taking one de- 
crepit husband to suit his views, she might ‘ choose for herself 
on the next occasion.” But Henry had desired, as the price of 
his complaisance, to make Saffolk (now his Ambassador) procure 
from the French Court the surrender of Mary’s dowry and jewels, 
and the reimbursement of her travelling expenses; and it was 
only by giving him full satisfaction for what was recovered by 
her on these demands, that she eventually obtained from him the 
recognition and confirmation of her secon] nuptials. Mr. Brewer 
shows that the Duke of Suffolk stood in danger of being treated 
with still more severity, if Wolsey had spared any exertions on 





his behalf (such as were afterwards but ill-requited), or if the | 
antecedents of his life had been better known to his Sovereign. | 





* Letters and Payuirs, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VII. Arranged | 
and Caialogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the directiou of the Masser of the Rolls. 
Vol. 11., 1515—1518, London: Longman and Co. 18¢4. i 


Suffolk had been contracted, when a young man, to a lady named 
Anne Brown, but had obtained a dispensation from his engage- 
ment in order to marry his own aunt {? cousin], Margaret Bran- 
don, whom he afterwards contrived to divorce, on the ground of 
her relationship both to himself and Anne. He then married the 
latter, who had now died, leaving one child behind her. ‘These 
particulars have been obtained from a bull of Clement VIL. 
dated 1528, supplementing all previous ecclesiastical judgments 
which had been required to legitimize the Duke's offspring by 
Anne and by the Dowager Queen of France. 

Beyond the negotiations for the restitution of Mary's dowry, 
the good understanding between the English and the French 
Court was disturbed by Francis’s inclination to the party of the 
Duke of Albany in Scotland, and also by the alarm excited by his 
successful invasion of Italy, from which neither Suffolk nor the 
succeeding Ambassador, Dr. West, had been able to divert his 
resolution. After the battle of Marignano Henry and Wolsey, 
without openly quarrelling with Francis, began to incite 
Maximilian and the Swiss to renew their efforts to drive the 
French out of Italy. At the expense of large subsidies, 
Maximilian was with much difficulty brought to invade Lombardy 
in the following year, 1516, but pusillanimously or treacherously 
desisted from the prosecution of his enterprise at a time when he 
could easily have made himself master of Milan. (See a letter from 
Pace to Wolsey of the 1st of April.) After this he continued to 
draw money from England by various artifices without taking any 
further measures against the French, and even after it was dis- 
covered that he had entered into an alliance with them by the 
treaty of Noyon. Wolsey had been deceived in his confederate 
(chiefly through the credulity of Sir R. Wingfield), but did not 
continue to be duped, according to our editor's conclusions, so 
long as he affected it in order to cover his own plans ; and he had 
his revenge in due time, by concluding with Francis the treaty of 
Tournay, on terms very advantageous to his own country. Onall 
these tortuous transactions Mr. Brewer has thrown a great light 
by carefully consulting 189 letters written by or to the able diplo- 
matist, Robert Pace, of which only one or two have hitherto been 
known to historians, and only seven appear in the State papers 
of Henry VIIL., published under the sanction of the State Paper 
Commission. In relation to the same affairs we meet with 
numerous citations of the reports of the Ambassador Giustiniani, 
in whom, however, we are alyised not to repose too much confi- 
dence, as he seems to have been sometimes deceived, though a 
* supersubtle Venetian” among Englishmen, in the game of diplo- 
matic stratagems into which he had entered with them. 

Before bringing us to the treaty of Tournay, Mr. Brewer touches 
on various circumstances connected with the accession of Charles 
to the throne of Spain, and the relations into which he entered 
with England in order to secure his establishment. Here we are 
introduced to some amusing letters from the English Envoy, John 
Stiles, and in particular to an unpublished anecdote about Queen 
Joanna, whose mental infirmity certain priests and physicians 
seem to have undertaken to cure in three months, under the 
impression that it had been produced by witchcraft. 

2. Recurring, as regards the affairs of Scotland, to the year 
1515, we find it explained why the Regent, Queen Margaret, re- 
ceived at this time no effective assistance from her brother, Henry 
VIIL., in maintaining ber authority against the rebels. The 
English remained neutral in order to secure the neutrality of the 
French, who would have supported the opposite party. Never- 
theless Ilenry employed Lord Dacre, Warden of the Marches, to 
foment the divisions of the country and annoy the Government of 
Albany by border raids. ‘The correspondence of Lord Dacre shows 
how he carried out these instructions, and details the measures. 
adopted to enable the Queen to take refuge in England, whence 
she afterwards returned in virtue of a treaty with the Duke of 
Albany. ‘The same letters are consulted on the history of the 
Chamberlain Hume, whom Dacre won over from Albany's party 
and that of his clansmen. With regard to Queen Margaret’s 
letters at the beginning of this period, we are warned that those 
she wrote under compulsion are distinguished by a peculiar sub- 
scription. 

3. At the end of the present collection we find a * King’s book 
of payments,” a list of ‘*recognisances,” and an inventory of 
apparatus for “revels,” on which Mr. Brewer has founded some 
observations ou the finance of Heury’s reign. The King had 
absolute control over all money collected for State purposes, and 
his private expenses were lumped up with those of the adminis- 
tration in all its branches. From time to time sums of money 
were placed in his hands, of which no account has been rendered. 
The administration of Wolsey, notwithstanding his magnificent 
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tastes, appears to have been extremely economic. He treated 
with the Pope to procure Henry a fourth or a third of the proceeds 
of the sale of indulgences in England. Mr. Brewer enlarges on 
Wolsey’s diligence in the discharge of all his duties during the 
prevalence of the ‘‘ sweating sickness,” when the King was con- 
tinually removing from place to place to avoid the infection. He 
shows that Wolsey was uniformly mentioned with respect and es- 
teem by the most respectable statesmen of the time, and that their 
differences with him were more of a political and less of a personal 
character than has been represented. On the other hand, the most 
injurious descriptions of Wolsey’s character are due to Polydore 
Vergil, whom Wolsey had treated with someseverity. It is remarked 
that Polydore’s imprisonment in the Tower is notorious, and that 
most historiang have broadly stated that it was owing to the re- 
sentment of Wolsey, who on failing to receive the assistance he 
expected from Cardinal Hadrian, in his efforts to obtain the 
cardinalate, seized his deputy collector and committed him to the 
Tower. But “the true cause of Polydore’s and his patron’s dis- 
grace are now, for the first time, laid open in these papers. 
Polydore was in the habit of writing letters from England to 
Hadrian, reflecting on the King, Wolsey, and others. One of 
these letters, probably intercepted, was shown to Wolsey, with 
certain comments, expressing the Pope’s indignation. The letter 
of Polydore professed to give an account of the intrigues set on 
foot to deprive himself and Hadrian of the collectorship. Am- 
monius was libelled under the name of Harenarius, the Bishop of 
Worcester under the nickname of talpa (mole). A third person 
is introduced under the monosyllables /e mz, and there can be no 
doubt that Wolsey is intended. Le mi is hateful to Heaven and 
earth—is treating of peace with the French without reverence for 
man or God, &c. The Pope has seen similar letters, expressing 
that the King isa mere boy, ruled by others, and signs papers 
without knowing their contents.” 

The authority of Polydore will be still further impaired by 
the abject character displayed in his petitions to Wolsey for mercy. 
He was allowed to leave the country in the following year, and 
took an immortal revenge when he was fairly out of the Cardinal's 
reach. Mr. Brewer’s further researches on the life and adminis- 
tration of Wolsey may be anticipated with great interest. His 
remarks on some transactions connected with the Reformation 
convey hints which are at present somewhat obscure to us. All 
abstracts in this volume appear to have been drawn up with 
scrupulous accuracy, so as to exhibit every difficulty which has 
arisen from mutilations of manuscripts, and to preserve numerous 
peculiarities of diction, and even of orthography. The restorations 
of the text are skilful, but extremely cautious. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Vancouver Island and British Columbia. By Matthew Macfie, F.R.G.S. 
(Longman and Co.)—The author is qualified for the task he has under- 
taken by a residence in the colony of five years, apparently in a clerical 
capacity. His book is the first attempt to give a complete account of the 
colony ; of its goography, climate, flora, fauna, and aborigines, and also 
of its commercial, mining, and agricultural capabilities ; and it is par- 
ticularly valuable, from the very conflicting nature of the reports con- 
tained in the letters of “ correspondents.” The great disadvantage under 
which the colony rests is its inaccessibility, and the great richness of its 
gold mines has attracted a population who may not unfairly bo called 
the scum of the earth. But tho climate is admirable, and its agricultural 
capabilities great. Probably tho farmer as distinguished from the cattle- 
breeder would nowhere have a better chance of average success. Mr. 
Macfie writes with a moderation of tone and fulness of information which 
inspire the reader with confidence in his statements, and any ono wishing 
to acquaint himself with the stato of the colony and the prospect it holds 
out to an emigrant cannot do better than consult this handsome volume, 
which is duly supplied with maps and statistics of all sorts. With 
reference to the San Juan question, theauthor calls attention to the speech 
of Mr. Benton in the United States Senate in 1846 on the ratification of 
the Oregon Treaty, who was certainly under the idea that it gave America 
the island. This at least shows the dona jides of the American claim. 

Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. York meeting. 1846. Edited by George W. Hastings, LL.B., 
General Secrotary of the Association. (Longman and Co.)—This 
volume is certainly not inferior in interest to any of its predecessors. 
The system of proposing definite questions to the members of the 
society for consideration gave to the discussions which followed the 
reading of papers in the different sections a less discursive character 
than they generally assume. And it is to be hoped that this system 
will at future meetings be even yet more rigidly adhered to. The 
debate provoked by Mr. Fitzjames Stephens’s singularly able paper on 
“The Criminal Responsibility of Lunatics ” was excellent, Canon Trevor 








putting the case of the opponents of the moral-insanity doctrine, and Mr. 
S. W. North, M.R.C.S., supporting that theory with great skill. The con- 
tention of the medical profession seems to be that in some cases a man 
who knows right from wrong, and that he will be punished for what he 
is doing, yet from disease is unable to refrain from doing it. He cannot 
control his mind, any more than a man with St. Vitus’s dance can con- 
trol the muscles of his face. On the other hand, it is admitted that this 
may proceed from indulgence’ in evil thoughts. The position was in- 
geniously illustrated by the case of a man who for years had cherished 
ill-feeling against another, and openly expressed it; he then became 
insane with delusions on quite different subjects, and afterwards mur- 
dered his enemy. The doctors argue that while he was sane he re- 
sisted his evil passions, but as soon as he became mad he lost the power 
todoso. To this we may answer, that the medical men have never 
succeeded in proving their position. They cannot tell us what part of 
the brain or nervous system is disordered so as to affect the will; all 
they assert is that there are cases of deprayation of will which they can 
treat medically. May not as much be said of the cravings of a drunkard 
for drink? Can not his symptoms be mitigated by medicine? But 
allowing that there is such a disease, whether the want of power over 
the will proceeds from moral depravity or mental disease in any given 
case is a question of fact for the jury. The questions put to them must 
always be what they are now. Did the prisoner know his act to be 
wrong, and could he help doing it? When medical science really proves 
satisfactorily that a given act was the result of want of control over 
the will arising from mental disease, no doubt the jury which hears the 
evidence will draw the necessary inference, and find the prisoner not 
guilty. At present medical men abuse juries for not taking their asser- 
tions as conclusive proof. “ Middle-class Education,” “The Disposal of 
Town Sewage,” “ The Patent Law,” “and “Uniformity of Prison Dis- 
cipline” were among the other subjects elaborately discussed, but the 
whole volume is full of interest to those who watch tho progress of 
civilization. 

Irkdale ; or, the Odd House in the Hollow. By Benjamin Brierley. 2 
vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The less said about the plot of this novel the 
better. It is not only improbable, but so badly constructed that it comes 
to an untimely end in the middle of the second volume, or would do so 
if the author had not sent his heroine to France instead of marrying her, 
as every rule of the construction of novels dictated, to the hero. This, 
however, enabled him to give a very curious account of a low-life Lanca- 
shire wedding, at rather enormous length, and at the end of the volume 
the heroine comes back a widow and does marry the hero. And with 
Mr. Brierley his story is obviously a very secondary consideration. His 
object is to depict Lancashire manners and character, and this he does 
very admirably. Jacob Robinson, of the Odd House, the quaint old 
weavers’ joiner, and his family, are a charming picture, nor can anything 
be batter done than the Irkdale ale-house and its company. But still 
this is not writing a novel. It is the part of an artist to conceal his art, 
and it would be easy to construct a story which would enable Mr. 
Brierley to display his peculiar knowledge without forcing on the reader 
the knowledge that such is his object. Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton is 
an excellent model; nor can one mention that work without being 
reminded that Mr. Brierley dwells too exclusively on the humorous and 
every-day aspect of Lancashire life. He should sometimes let us see 
his favourites under the influence of sorrow, or some of the overmastering 
passions of our nature. He fiddles too much on one string. 

The Food of the People. A Letter to Henry Fonwick, Esq., M.P., by 
Joseph Brown, M.D. (Longman and Co.)—Dr. Brown's experience as 
a physician at Sunderland has induced him to write a letter to the 
membor for the borough, insisting on the fact that the labouring popula- 
tion of this country are underfed, and that this underfeeding is progres- 
sive. Tho prices of all provisions, except corn and potatoes, steadily 
rise, and that of meat is to the poor almost prohibitive. The conse- 
quence is disease and, from inability to do hard physical work, crime. 
Tho doctor recommends as a remedy the increased use of fish, which 
is rich in fibrine, and hopes much from the Fisheries Commission in 
increasing the supply. He also recommends a fish diet for the aged. 

The American Joe Miller. By Robert Kempt. (Adams and Francis). 
—This little book possesses a great advantage over the general run of 
collections of anecdotes or witticisms. In general, nothing can be more 
dreary or dispiriting than the perusal of only a few pages of unconnected 
“ good” stories and jokes. But American humour is so totally different 
from that of any other nation, and so thoroughly characteristic in itself, 
that a collection of Yankee stories has a unity and special character 
which give it a fair raison d’étre. Yankee humour—allowed by Sydney 
Smith to bo absolutely unique—is the genuine growth of the distinctive 
features and civilization of Yankee life, and is well worth studying, not 
from a few isolated specimens, but from a wide selection. On the whole, 
Mr. Kempt has performed his task very fairly. He gives some five or 
six hundred stories, in which the exaggeration of things and the violent dis- 
location and distortion of associations which form the basis of American 
humour manifest themselves in all their different phases. We may add, 
as not unnecessary, that Mr Kempt has carefully excluded anything of 
an objetionable character. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. Vol. VII. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The 
present volume of this excellent popular work commences with an 
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article on “ Numismatics ” and ends with one on “ Puerperal Mania,” and 
it fully maintains the standard of merit of the previous volumes. There 
is an admirable paper on the word “ Parliament,” in which, however, we 
notice one incautious expression,—“ The period to be fixed for the as- 
sembling of the new Parliament, formerly 40 days, was by 7 and 8 Wil- 
liam IV. reduced to 35 days.” The fact is that the period between the 
issuing of the writs and the assembling must not be less than 35 days, 
but there is no reason why it should not be more, though in practice it 
seldom is. The geographical articles are also very careful and full, for 
instance, the notice of Peru. The biographical articles on living per- 
sons are often, however, too long. Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, the author 
of some clever Scotch novels, has mora space allotted to her than 
Olivares, the Minister of Philip IV. of Spain. 

The Quadrature of the Circle. By J. Smith, Esq. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—The author thinks that he has squared the circle, and all 
the eminent mathematicians of the United Kingdom seem to think he 
has not. On the merits of the question we do not pretend to pronounce, 
but Mr. Smith commenced his mathematical studies very late in life, 
and his practice is, as he very naively shows in this pamphlet, to write 
to eminent mathematicians about his alleged discovery, and when he gets 
an answer pointing out his errors to write an abusive reply. He also 
says that all eminent mathematicians are “a class so blinded by pride 
and prejudice that they refuse to liston to truth when brought under 
their notice.” Mr. Smith may be sane, but this is the language and 
conduct of a monomaniac. 

St. Thomas A’Becket and other Poems. By John Poyer. (Edward 
Moxon and Co.)—The humorous division of this gentleman's verses is 
certainly not worthy of his more sorious efforts, which give proofs of 
considerable sensibility and even elegance of mind. They are not, how- 
ever, improved by the assumption of an antique style, so as to admit the 
frequent use of such expletives as “doth,” “did,” “she.” Mr. Poyer's prose 
is actually inflated, and makes his very sensible preface almost unreadable. 
Generally, we fancy, he would write better if he estimated his composi- 
tions a little less highly. 

A Compendium of Domestic Medicine. By John Savory. (Churchill and 
Sons.)—This is the seventh edition of a little book that well deserves its 
popularity. Its entire freedom from technical phraseology and admir- 
able arrangement make it perfectly intelligible, and the information 
contained in it may often avert serious or even fatal results in the case 
of persons who live in places where medical assistance is not readily ob- 
tained. The remarks on the symptoms and treatment of diseases are 
singularly clear, and infantile disorders are of course treated at length. 
There are few points on which an unprofessional person can properly or 
safely act for himself that have been overlooked by Mr. Savory, Even 
sea bathing and mineral waters are elaborately discussed, but always, as 
in such a book they should be, from a purely practical point of view. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, §c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited 
by his son, Charles Beecher. Vol. II. (Sampson Low, Son, and Mars- 
ton.)—The perusal of the first volume of this work suggested tho 
remark that it was much too long, at all events for English readers. 
The second volume confirms this opinion. Tho early part of Dr. 
Beecher's autobiography presented a striking picture of the state of so- 
ciety in Massachusetts in the early part of the century, but this later por- 
tion is entirely occupied with the controversy between the Calvinistic and 
Unitarian Churches, and the differences which from time to time divided 
the former. In these it is scarcely possible for Englishmen to take 
much interest. The facts of Dr. Beecher’s life are few. Finding 
it impossible to maintain his numerous family on a stipend of 800 
dollars, about 165/, he accepted a call from the congregation of the 
Hanover Church, Boston, in 1826, and six years later he became Presi- 
dent of the Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, and Professor of Theology in that 
institution, which latter office ho resigned in 1850. He died in Boston 
on the 10th of January, 1863, aged 88. His “one idea,” says his son, was 
“the promotion of revivals of religion,” and in this country it is not 
quite easy to understand the importance which a vigorous propagation 
of the Calvinistic creed seems to give, or in former days to have given, 
a clergyman in American society. Perhaps this may be somewhat 
exaggerated by Dr. Beecher’s children, who may write rather from the 
point of view of their own clique than of society in general, But be 
this as it may, Dr. Beecher was clearly one of those narrow, vigorous 
intellects which by reason of their narrowness make more impression on 
mankind than much wider minds. They have no doubts or misgivings, 
and carry on the controversial battle with an evident sincerity which con- 
vinces half-educated men more than logic. When united, as in Dr. Beecher 
with a most winning and naive simplicity of character, this temperament 
ensures to its possessor great influence. A little book might be com- 
piled from these yolumes by a competent biographer, which in about 
one-fifth the space would give a picture of an essentially original man 
that would be worth preserving. Perhaps Izaak Walton could have done 
it, if he had been a Calvinist. 

An Editor off the Line. By Edward Miall. (Arthur Miall.)—This 
book is an instance of the power of habit. During the last six months 
the author has had “a few odd intervals of Jeisure,” an evening or two 
weekly, and the only way he could employ them apparently was to write 
essays on “ Drizzle ” and ‘‘ Tradesmen’s Carts,” and “ Mountain Scenery,” 
and “Dusty Roads.” Of course, as an editor it never entered into his 





j head that what he wrote was to go unpublished, so here we have a 


handsomely-printed volume of essays which are about up to the mark 
of The Leisure Hour, but quite unworthy of the abilities of their author. 
He has no humour, and has apparently been too much engaged in contro- 
versy to have leisure for observation. About London suburbs, or fancy 
neighbourhoods, as he calls them, or tradesmen’s carts, he has nothing in 
the world to say that has not occurred to every one a hundred times, but 
has never before seemed worth printing. On more important topics he 
almost always degenerates into a sermon, putting his text at the ond 
instead of the beginning. The best essay is “Our Tom,"’ an account of 
a pet cat. We do protest against the practice, now becoming almost 
universal, which makes really able writers fancy that because they can 
sell anything they are at liberty to publish anything. A book which 
would be entitled to kindly mention if it were the work of a young 
or obscure writer, should not be tolerated from a veteran in literature. 
These essays are not worthy of Mr. Miall. 

Short Poems. By Kenelm Henry Digby, Esq. (Longman and Co.)— 
This is a very remarkable “little volume,” being mainly composed of 
doggrel, which the author seems to consider equally applicable to serious 
and humorous composition. Here is the commencement of a poem on 
the miracle at Cana, which is in fact an ode to the Virgin Mary :— 

“ There's a mother, a true mother, what can be sweeter ? 
Mysteriously granted, tho’ not within view, 
Than a parent mere earthly to save us still sweoter, 
For tenderness just such as one we all knew. 
Natural, cheerful, 
Loving, enduring, 
Unskilled to refuse the least boon that we ask,— 
Remaining, sustaining, 
Imploring, prevailing, 
To serve us her pleasure, her self-imposed task.” 
This sort of stuff goes on fur pages, and yet Mr. Digby is well known as 
a man of taste, and incapable of intentional irreverence. He actually 
begins a poem on Ireland in heroic metre with two lines both ending 
with “of yore.” Verses of nine feet, of eleven feet, of almost any 
number of feet, are of constant occurrence. And as for rhymes, we have 
shelter, better,—present, meant,—impotent, intent,—am, can—error, dis- 
cover. But really when most people take to writing verses, they seem 
to lose not only the power of thinking but the sense of beauty, and even 
ear, 

Araki the Daimio. By Mona B. Bickerstaffe. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—This is a book of the jam-and-powder class, The author 
seems to have been reading about Japan, and to have wished to write 
an account of Japanese society. But then it is not enough to write a 
book; it is necessary to get people to read it. And to this end the 
Japanese information is endorsed on a modern love story. The plan 
has unquestionably some advantages—the information being imparted 
in a rather less didactic form, but the incongruity of attributing the 
ideas about the relation of the sexes set forth in modern English novels 
to Portuguese and Japanese of the sixteenth century is very glaring. 
Tho author is also a person of strong Evangelical views, and it is rather 
embarrassing to her that her Christian heroes and heroines, whether 
European missionaries or Japanese converts, are all nocessarily Papists. 
This is got over by the statement that the priest who converts the 
heroine is really a Protestant,—‘ In this far-off land, cut off from his 
more bigoted but less earnest brethren, left free to think for himself, 
and to enjoy silent communion with Nature and Nature's God, his reli- 
gious views underwent a purifying process, and though he still nominally 
adhered to the Church in which he had been educated, his was the pure 
faith of the Apostles, and he preached the pure Gospel to his people, 
teaching them, &c., &c.” This is of course highly satisfactory, and 
enables one to rejoice without alloy over the good fortune of the hero- 
ine in escaping to Macao and marrying—whom does the reader think,— 
Camoens, the author of The Luciad. It seems, however, he really was 
at this time at Macao, and died there. Subject to the incongruities of 
construction forced on the writer by her plan, Araki the Daimio is a 
pleasant and instructive tale. 

Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By C. T. Newton, M.A. With 
numerous illustrations. 2 vols. (Day and Son, Limited.)—The author, 
who at present fills the post of Keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities 
in the British Museum, resided in the Levant from 1852 to 1859, as Vice- 
Consul of Mitylene, and had at the same time a roving commission to col- 
lect antiquities for the Museum. What good service he did in that capacity 
will be known to the public some day, when the remains of the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus emerge from the glass shed which spoils the stately portico 
in Great Russell Street. Meanwhile Mr. Newton gives us a series of letters 
written during his stay in the Levant, which record his researches and 
observations in “tho isles of Greece,” and gives a popular account of his 
discoveries in Asia Minor abridged from the larger work published in 
1862. The result is a most agreeable and entertaining narrative. Tho 
larger portion of it of course is taken up with the hunt after ruins and 
Greek inscriptions, and this is perhaps more interesting to the antiquary 
than to the general reader. Mr. Newton, however, has a classical enthu- 
siasm with which most educated Englishmen have some sympathy, and 
if his difficulties cannot altogether be compared to Mr. Luayard’s, they 
are sufficient to stimulate curiosity. But this is by no means all that is 
to be found in these volumes. Mr. Newton's official position brought him 
into relation with pashas and archbishops, and he has many an amusing 
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story to tell of their ways. On the whole, lazy as the Turks are, they are 
not such scoundrels as the Greeks, the bishops being about the worst. At 
Patmos, which is now a den of pirates, Mr. Newton completely failed 
in obtaining the surrender of a certain Greek captain who had com- 
mitted barratry, but was particularly enchanted by the manners of the 
Archbishop of Rhodes. The Archbishop at that very moment had the 
barratrous captain concealed in his house. Mitylene is one of the most 
civilized of the islands, civilization implying a swindling commerce and 
a passion for petty litigation. The staple crop of the island is olives, but 
a full crop is only obtained on the average once in three years. Thus 
the landowner is, if poor, a borrower ; if rich, he must lend his money on 
mortgage, for there are neither banks nor public securities, and as 
justice does not exist, but the judgment of the court is simply an affair 
of interest, and as a Mityleniote will forge or deny his own signature 
with the effrontery of an Asiatic, the island is distinguished for low 
cunning oven in the Archipelago. No Jew ever settled there. Some 
came once, but they saw the islanders weighing the eggs they bought to 
see that they got their money’s worth, and forthwith abandoned the 
place in despair. The Rhodians, on the other hand, who are a race of 
peasant proprietors, are thrifty, industrious, and obliging, and “ far more 
honest and truthful than any other Greeks.” They do not shelter 
pirates and outlaws. On the other hand, poverty and superstition are 
very prevalent. At Calymnos, which exports a large number of 





sponges, the head constable is a man who murdered a whole family in 
Cos and openly levies black mail. Of the Turkish peasantry ‘Mr. 
Newton writes very differently, “It is only after long study of the 
Turkish mind that an European begins to discover how much of poetry 
and tenderness of fecling lies hid under that mask of stolid apathy 
which the Oriental puts on when first brought into contact with the 
Giaour. The more intelligent of the Turkish peasants are remarkable 
for their genuine, unaffected love of nature and interest in created 
things. If you ask a Turkish peasant the name of a wild bird, he does 
not answer you with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, as a Greek 
is apt to do, but he will immediately begin to tell you all manner of 
curious facts about the habits of the bird ; and sometimes these elements 
of natural history are intermixed with strange scraps of old legend ; 
which have been handed down, like many Turkish eifstoms, from the 
time of the Greeks.” Mr. Newton was himself told by a Turkish 
peasant, “ with simple earnestness,” a myth about a bird, which is to be 
found in the Greek novel of Daphnis and Chloe, by Longus. In con- 
clusion something must be said of the book itself. The paper and type 
are large and clear, and the illustrations excellent, especially the photo- 
graphs of the sculptures from the Mausoleum. The maps of Mitylene, 
Rhodes, and Caria are simply first-rate, In plans and illustrations the 
work is really complete; the reader wants nothing out of its cloth 
covers. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Maemillan and Co—Gustavus Ado phus; Feloes of 
Many Voices from Many Lands; Stulies in Verse, by 
William Lancaster. 

Bel! and Daldy.—Previous Stones and Gems, by C. W. 
King; Henri de Rohan, by F. J. Ouvry. 

Murrey and Co.—Seusation Trials; Trifles for Tra- 
vel.e #, by Robert Henniker. 

James Nisbet and Co.—Ffireside Thoughts, &c, by 
Clur.bel; Biography of J. Goldstream, by J. and C. Bal- 


four. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—The Reconquest, a Love 
Story, by Arthur Cory; Lord Dalhousie’s Indian Ad- 
minis:ration, by Sir Charles Jackson; Principles of 
Reform, Political and Legal, by Boyd Kinnear; Hardy 
Ferns, by N. Bel.ai:s; Sesame and Lilies, by John 
Ruskin; Noel; or, It Was to Be. 2 vols. 

Longman and Co.—Rationalism and Revelation ; 
India under Dallousie and Canning, by the Duke of 
Argy'l; Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, by 
John Bourne; Cutechism of the Steam-Kngine, by Jolin 
Bour..e; Memorials of Richard I,, Vol. II.; Civil Service 
Examinations, by J. Hunter. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin—The Boy Crusader, by J. 
G. Edgar; the North-West Passage by Land. 

Marlborough and Co.—Doctor Mills’ Marriage, and 
What Came ot It, 2 vols. 

Richard Ben:ley—Lady Fiavia, Author of ‘Lord 
Lynn's Wi‘e,” 3 vols. 

Rivingtou and Co.—Sargent'’s Norwegian Grammar. 

F. Pitman—Supramundane Fac's, by T. L. Nichols. 

J. H. and J. Parker—Lectures on tne Study of His- 
tory, by Goldwin Smith. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Life with the Esqui- 
maux, by Captain C. F. Hall; the Gayworthys, 3 vols. 

J ovell, Reeve, and Co.—Man’s Age in the World. 

Hurst and Blackett—Adve tures among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, by Frederick Boyle, 

Trubner and Co.—Dante, by Vincenzo Botta. 

Chapman and Hall.—Documents Relating to Queen 
Elizabeth, by Spencer Hall; the History of Gibraltar, by 
Frederick Sayer. 

S. W. Partridge.—Sel!-Formation. 

Jackson, Waltcrd, and Co.—Dark Sayings on a Harp, 
by Paxton Ilood. ° 

Williams and Nergate.—German Class-book, by F- 
Schlutter. 

W. H. Allen.—O.e with Another, by E. Wilberforce, 
2 vols. 

John Russell Smitl.—E:.gland as Seen by Foreiguers, 
by William B. Rye. 

Tiusley Brother.—One Against the World, by the 
Author of * Abel Drake’s Wife.” 

z. C. Newby—Who Did It? by W. W. Walpole, 3 
Vols. 








LASS, CHINA, and EARTHEN- 
WARE SHOW-ROOMS. 
Notice of REMOVAL from 147 HOUNDSDITCH, in 
consequence of the LATE FIRE. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS beg to inform their friends, 
merchants, aud the trade that they have removed to 
their temporary SHOW-ROOMS, 16 and 17 COMMER- 
CIAL STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


PuMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, aud 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
c_ntaining a great variety of every description of furui- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPILION are KE FECTUALLY CURED by 
KEAILING's COUGH LOZtNGEs, 
Which are daily recommended by the faculty—T esti- 
monials from the most eminent of whom may be in- 
specied—uas the most eFectual, sa‘e, syeely, aud con- 
venient 1emedy fur Cough and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Trout. 
Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 0d., 4s. ¢d., and 
11s. each, by T. Keatinc, Chemist,79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, Londor. Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 








“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsition, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 











ANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 

have adopted forthe Military Stations FIELDS’ 

Prize-Medal PARAPFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
Shaped Tops, made by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
against spurious imitations. Theirlabe! is on the packets 
and boxes, 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S8., where also may be obtained their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, © self-titting, and no paper or 
scraping. 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
\ SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Celebrated UNITED SERVICK SOAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 64. each. Manufactured by 

J.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambet!. Order of 
your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPULET on the 

Js VEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer iu every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
atcraction aud suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and ure supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Hagley srreet, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry ESTABLISHMENT :—t4 (late 36) LupGarsg HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke srxeer, Liver- 
pool; 69 New street, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in Loudon, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEErH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
a SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor syuare. Sole inveutor aud exclusive putentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and coim- 
fortable than any yet introiuced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuciple, aud supplied at 

charges wituin the reach of all, 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe—No conuection with any oue of the same name. 














SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimaut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and PeRrRins’ 
ualmes are on the wrapper, label, botue, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Bancray aud Sons, London, &e., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmeu universally. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
XN LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHB EVER USED. 
lier Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; : 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ILS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 











YET aud PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
‘\ ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MOUSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxtord 
street, und 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station’. Ustablisued l3su. Artiticaal Leeth made with 
their patented advautages are fitted without the least ine 
convenience, however teuder the mouth, supp ring aud 
Strengthening louse wnd seusilive teeth U sul tuey bee 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are gutranu- 
teed fur all purposes of mastication and aruculation. 
Operations of every kind being unuecessary, (he most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
incouvebience. Consultation tree. Veeth from 93. 
Sets, 5, 7,1U, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. lox tue eile 
cacy, utility, aud success of tuis system vide Lancet, 
Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
fulk street, Suetlield; 4 Hust paraie, Leeds; 14 st 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZE NGS are 

perfectly palatable forms tor adadiuisteriug tuts popular 
remedy tur weak digestiun. 

Manufactured by I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wiue iu botdes at3s., 55., aud Lvs, eaca. Lozenses in 
boxes at 2s, G4. and 4s. Gd, each, 
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SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
J CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and ee ig orders promptly exe- 
uted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpDELaBRA, Moperartor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER. 45 Oxford street, W. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRKE-IRONS, and GENERAL, IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s, to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 33, 3d. to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
“TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA TRAYS and 
WAITERS whelly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 
Trays, per set of three from 203. Od. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Dread-baskets, 
equally low. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
plece; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appoiutments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS—Sold only by Taresuer 
and Genny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 

















H. J. aud D. NICOLL. 
OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLL’'s CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


Rasen ABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUIS for BOYS at 21s., 25s., 31s. 6d., &c., &c. Alec 


= ABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. 6d., &e., &c. 





1!. J. and D. NICOT.L, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley strect, Mauchester ; aud 
50 Lold street, Liverpool. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi - 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cou- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad pints, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buoksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILI S.—Unerring Pree'sion.—When the health 
is bicalany down from the continuance of some weaken- 
ing dis: hage, when ulcers refuse to heal and extending 
Mischief is thieatened, theu is the time to uy the po- 
ter cy cf Holloway'’s bealug Ointment and puifying 
Pills. No treutment for giving ease aud safely leading 
ty a cure cen becompared ty this. ‘The Oiutineut cleans 
and ¢ ols the foulest snd most angry sores, duninishes 
the intliummauon, reduces the swelling, prevents the 
g'owth of proud flesh, aud spares both pain and danger. 











ticusa: ds testily from their own personal experience to | 
ler roneous, there would Le trom the coal trafic alone a 


the ULValying success attending the use of Holloway's 
medicaments in cases of ulcer.ted legs, enlarged veius, 
scurfy skin and swelled ankles. 





‘TH LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited), 
Offer for SALE by PUBLIC TENDER, 

£130,000, 

Being the whole of the A PRIORITY STOCK of the 

| ETTERING, THRAPSTON, = and 

HUNTINGDON RAILWAY, 

Entitled under powers conferred by the said Company's 

Acts of Parliament to a perpetual dividend of 5 per 

Cent. per Annum, payable Half-Yearly out of the Pro- 

fits, in preference to the Ordinary Stock, and rankiug 

next to the Company's Debentures. 

Interest guarauteed by Messrs. Waring for three years, 
from Ist July, 1865. 

By the following Prospectus it will be 

seen that the interest on the Deben- 


turesis......-+.. ccoveccoecoccce-0 G3,900 
And on the A Priority Stock ......+. 6,500 


Being together... ......+++se0.+00-+++ £10,280 annually, 
aud as the line is to be worked by the Midlind Company 
for seven years at 4) per cent., a Gross receipt of 
£17,200 per annum will be suffic ent to pay interest on 
the A Priority Stock as well as on the debentures. 

The coal traflic alone is estimated to produce one-third 
more than the above amount, independent of the ordi- 
nary sources of traffic. ‘The A Priority Stock is there 
fore most amply secured, and presents an eligible in- 
vestment for trustees and other parties seeking a security 
paying a fixed dividend at a good rate. 

With the view of removing any doubt as to the divi- 
dend, and in order t» give ample time for the develop- 
ment of the traffic, Messrs. Waring Brothers guarantee 
for three years the interest on the said priority shares. 

Tenders for the whole, or any portion of the above 
Stock, will be received at the Offices of the Association, 
South Sea House, ‘Tureadneedle street, up to Tuesday, 
lth July, at One o'clock, when the tenders will be 
publicly opened, and the Stock will be allotted to the 
highest bidders, provided the prices offered are not below 
the minimum, which will be fixed in the usual manner 
before the tenders are opened. In case of equality of 
tenders beyond the amount required a pro ratd distribu- 
tion on such tenders wil! be made. 

A deposit of £5 per ceut. must accompany each ten- 
der. The balance to be paid on the LSth of July, when 
the Stock will placed iu the purchaser's name without 
expense. 

South Sea House, Threadneedle street, Ist Jul y, 1865. 


eee, THRAPSTON, and 
HUNTINGDON RAILWAY. 
CAPITAL. 





Debentures .......e+eceee-s00 £75,60) 
Priority or A Shares........+. 130,000 
Deferred or B Shares ........ 100,000 


ee rescccccee seve ce £305,600 


Dinectors. 
General Arbuthnot, W oodiord House, Thrapstone, Chair- 


Total 


man, 
William Bunce Greenfield, Esq., 59 Porchester terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas Pain, Esq., 22 Great George street, Westmin- 
ster, 3.W. 
Valentine Hill, Esq., Kimbolton, St. Neots. 
Engineer.—G. B. Bruce, Esq., Westminster chambers, 
Victoria street, 3.W. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Hodling, Townsend, and Co., 3 
Princes street, Westminster. 
Secretary —Arthur Lankester, Esq.. 
Cmeres Offices—No. 1 Poet's corner, Westminster, 
S.W. 





This Railway has been constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manuer by Messrs. Waring Brothers, within 
the capital authorized by the Acts of Parliament 25 and 
26 Vict., cap. 173; 26and 27 Vict., cap. 203. It is 26 
miles long, running out of the Midland system at Ket- 
teriug, touching the London and North-Western at 
Thrapston, and the Great Northern and Great Eastern 
at Huntingdon, and will be opened ou the ensuing lst of 
August. 

The total Share Capital is £230,000,—of this the A 
Shares, amounting to £150,000, are entitled, under 
powers conferred by the Company's Acts, to a Priority 
in dividend of £5 per cent., in perpetuity, ranking next 
after the Debentures, so that they are substantially 
Preference Shares. Messrs. Waring Brothers guarantee 
the interest on the A Priority Shares for three years 
from Ist July, 1855. By the Acts of Parliament the 
liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their subscription in the usual manner. The B or 
deferred Shares receive all the surplus after payment of 
Five per Cent. to the Priority Shareholders. 

‘The Railway traverses one of the richest agricultural 
districts of England, in which also iron-stone and clay 
of tine quality have recently been developed. It is to be 
worked under Parliamentary sanction by the Midland 
Company, who, by agreement with the Great Eastern 
Company, have powers of running onward ftom Hunt- 
ingdon, by St. Ives, to Cambridge, so that a complete 
and most direct connection will be established between 
the whole of the Great Eastern system and the manu- 
facturing and mineral Midland Districts, including 
Derby, Leicester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Shettield, 
aid the Norte: mani facturing populaiion. A reference 
to the map will show the importance of the line asa 
connecting link between the centre and east of England. 
The Midland Company are to work aud maintam the 
line for 40 per cent. of the gross reeeipts during seven 
years, and for 50 per cent. in perpetuity there sfcer. 

The tratiic will obviously, therefore, be large. It is 
believed indeed, that the transport of coal alone will 
furnish a remunerative return upou the capital now 
offered to the public. The greater part of that trattic, 
now gvins into the Mastern Couuties by the circuitous 
route of Peterboro,’ must hereafter go vid Huut.ngdon as 
its shorte st and best course. This quantity is esumated 
at 3u0,000 tons a year, which, at the rate of three ftar- 
things per ton per mile, would yield £24,375 gross, or 
£14,125 net, after paymeut of working expenses. Tue 
het return on cvoa', therefore, after deduction of 
£3,730, tue debenture interest, would be £10,545, To pay 
the divideud on the Priority Shargs, only £",500 (beyond 
the debeuture interest) is required ; $0 tuat, unless the 
anticipations of those best qualitied ty judge are greatly 


net surplus of about £4,35 0 anuually be) ond the dividend 
on the A Priority Shares. 





And if the general traffic from passengers, merchandise, 
cattle, and iron ore, should realize only a net amount, 
equal to that derived from the c ml. the Company would 
have a clear annual income of £29,000 afver deducting 
working exponses, whilst the first charges for d-benture 
interest and dividend on these shares would absorb 
£10,300 ouly. 

In short, a gross traffic of only £12 15s. per mile per 
week (£25 per mile being the minimum anticipated by 
the most competent railway authorities) would suffice to 
pay debenture interest and a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the A or Priority Shares after deducting working expensea 
at 40 per cent. 

KELTERING, THRAPSTON, AND HUNTINGDON 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Form or Tenpen. 
To the Directors of the London Financial Association 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—I hereby tender for & of the A 
Priority Stock of the Kettering, Thrapston, and Hunt- 
ingdon Railway Company, suject to the Conditions 
contained in your advertisement of , 1865, at 

per cent. (Price to be inserted here) 

I enclose a deposit of £ , being at the rate of 
5 per cent. ou the said sun of Stock. 

ANG ws oe te oe 
Profession or Occupation «e 
Address ... 
Date .e..cerceeees 


£4 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica. 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, Ist July, 1865. 
TH DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approvel Bunkers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, roceived on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 


+00 ee ee eeee 








By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


A’ LANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 

In conformity with the terms on which the SECOND 
MORIGAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW YORK SECTIONS of this Railway, were issued 
to the public, the FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 
per cent. of the gross amount of these Bonds will take 
place at the office of Messrs. KE. F. Satterthwaite and 
Co., 33 Throgmorton street, in the presence of Mr 
Grain, Public Notary, oun THURSDAY, 6th July, at one 
o'clock, precisely. . 

The authorized issue is as under, viz.:— 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 








950 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 95,000 dols. 
» of 100 y  » 50,000 dols. mee 4 ’ 
1,000,000 dols, ) *24 July. 

NEW YORK oe, 

400 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 490,000 dols, 
60) ,, of 500 ,, »» 30,000 dols, Pine 
1,000 ,, of 100 , 4, 100,000 dols. and Osteo 

ber. 


890,000 dols. 


Four per cent. of each denomination will be drawn on 
the above day, and the Bonds so drawn that have been 
issued in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 for 
every 1,000 dollar Bond, £112 10s. for every 500 dollar 
Bond, and £22 lds. for every Luo doliar Bond, on pre- 
sentation at the Company's Offices, 5 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, the Bonds of 
the Neg York section on the Ist October, 1865, and of 
the Pennsylvania section on 1st January, 1866, in addi- 
tion to the Coupon due on those days, after which all 
interest will cease. 

On payment the deawn Bonds will b» cancelled in the 
presence of a public notary. 

Ottices, 5 West minsier chambers, 

Victoria street, Westminster, June 20, 1865. 








[x WINES.—IL. R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Importers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 

London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 

square. 

ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 








See «= ne st op ce te 90 te oe ORD 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 

than the St. Emilion., .. «2 os «+ of o« 168, 
OP. MOTEPUE .. co co ce co c2 co oo BH 
NIERSTKIN.—A very good HOCK... we oe 218 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS.. .. «2 ee oe oe 188 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oe ee ee oe Le 
HUNGARIAN MENESE .c .. «2 of oc o8 238 

Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, aud other wines to be 


obtained on application, free. 





PALe SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Yerms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
iu Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a coutury), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
A COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome Svid in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or wholes 
sale at 8S Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seel, pink label, aud cork brauded “ Kiuahans 
LL Whisky.” 
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THESTEAM BISCUIT AND FLOUR COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 


Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each; £1 to be paid on application, and £2 on allotment. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares, of which upwards of 1,000 have been already subscribed. 


Two Months at least between Calls. 


It is not intended to call up more than £5 per Share. 


The liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited to the Shares subseribed for. 





Drrecrors. 

BENJAMIN COBB, Esq. (Messrs. B. Cobb and Co.), East India 
and China Merchant, 34 Fenchurch street, London. 

JAMES HICKS PARKINSON, Esq., Phoenix Biscuit Works, 
Stepney, and Cumberland House, Plaistow, Essex. 

PIERCE POWER, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Gamble and Co.), Fen- 
church street, London, and Morvison’s Quay, Cork. 

JOSEPH SALMON, Esq., Phoenix Biscuit Works, Stepney, and 
Clare Villa, South Hackney. 

JOHN SPURGIN, Esq., M.D., 17 Cumberland street, Hyde 
Park, London (Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 


London). 
HENRY VAN VOORST, Esq., Queen’s road, Clapham Park, 
Surrey. . 


BANKERS. 
The LONDON and COUNTY BANK and its BRANCHES 
SoLiciITor. 


HENRY WICKENS, Esq., 4 Tokenhouse yard, London. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. CASTELLO BROTHERS, 18 Throgmorton st., London. 
MANAGER. 
Mr. GEORGE NEWMAN. 

SECRETARY. 

ARTHUR RUTT, Esq. 

TEMPORARY OFFICES. 

26 LOMBARD STREET, London, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Tho wholesale biscuit and ship flour business has been extensively 
developed during the past few years, and now extends throughout the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and other parts abroad, 

The Directors of this Company have entered into an agreement with 
Messrs. Parkinson and Salmon for the purchase, on most satisfactory 
terms, of their well-known premises, plant, and machinery, known as 
“The Phenix Ship Biscuit Works, Ratcliff Cross, Stepney,” and the 
good-will of their old-established and increasing business, with the bene- 
fit of all existing contracts. 

The Ship Biscuit business of Messrs. Parkinson and Salnion, which is 
the most extensive in the Kingdom, will be continued, and additional 





Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, and afterwards with Messrs. Peek, Frean, 
and Co., and his experience in the various practical departments of the 
business, acquired in those leading establishments, eminently qualifies 
him for that position. 

As the Company will be in receipt of the income of the business on 
taking possession of the premises, early dividends may be relied on. 

It has been estimated that the working capital of the Company can be 
turned over on an average four times a year, paying about 10 per cent. 
each time, or 40 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied by a payment of £1 per 
share ; if no allotment be made the amount will be returned forthwith ; 


| if a less number is allotted than is applied for, the surplus amount paid 


on application will be applied towards the payment of the £2 due on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, returned. 


manufacture of Fancy Biscuits of every kind. 


buildings, plant, and machinery, will be at once constructed for wad 
Tho Directors are also enabled to state that they have secured a 


services of Mr. George Newman as manager. 


He was formerly with 





Full Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may be had of 
the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitor, or at the Offices of the Company. 


HE STEAM BISCUIT and FLOUR COMPANY (Limited).—The Share List of this Company will be CLOSED for 


allotment at Four o'clock on MONDAY next for Town applications, and at Four o'clock on TUESDAY next for Country applications. 


By order, 


Temporary Offices, 26 Lombard Street, London, 28th June, 1865. 


ARTHUR RUTT, Secretary. 




















HE LONDON, WINDSOR, and 
GREENWICH HOTELS COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 
1862, with Limited Liability. 

Capital £500,000, in 20,000 Shares of £25 each. 
£1 payable on application, and £4 an allotineut. 
Future calls will not exceed £5 per Share, nor be made 
at intervals of less than three months. 

A minimum dividend of 10 per cent. guaranteed for five 

years. 
DrreEctors. 
Henry Labouchere, Esq., 16 Portland place, 
Sir Charles, Rich, Bart.,) Directors of the London, 
Edward W. Edwards, } Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Esq., Company. 
= Hon. James F. Stuart Wortley, Curzon street, May 
‘air. 
Thoms P. Chappell, Esq., 50 Bond street. 
W. Goldsmith, Esq., Norbury park, Surrey. 
R. W. Jennings, E-sq., Chairman of the City Steamboat 
Company. 
Captain Bulkeley, Director of the Great 
Western Railway Company. 
John William Chater, Esq., Director of } For Wihdsor. 
the London Tavern Company. 
Henry Darvell, Esq., Windsor. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard 
street; Messrs. Neville, Reid, and Co., Windsor. 
Brokers—Messrs, Eykyn Brothers, Change alley; Mes=rs. 
— Barber, and Dalley, 29 Threadneedle street, 
E.C. 
Secretary—George Leslio, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—29 Nicholas lane, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring and uniting under one Management the fol- 
lowing hotels, all of which are now in possession of first- 
class businesses, and in the receipt of very considerable 
and remunerative incomes :— 

The Trafalgar Tavern, 
The Ship Tavern, 
The Yacht ‘lavern, 
The Castle Hotel, - 
The White Hart Hotel, § *t Windsor. 
Radley's Hotel, at Bridge street, Blackfriars, and 
The St. James’s Hall, and the extensive Public Rooms 
aud Restaurant attached thereto. 


These large and valuable properties present features of 
a character which give them a special claim to the at- 
tention of the public, inasmuch as from the moment that 
they are acquired by the Company, they will yield a 
large and highly remunerative return. 

The death of Mr. Charles Hart, and the failing health 
of Mr. Thomas Quartermaine, the late proprietors of the 
Trafalgar and the Ship at Greenwich, are the sole reasons 
for these valuable properties being now disposed of. Both 
of these gentlemen, while in the occupation respectively 
of the Trafalgar and Ship Taverns, realized large fortunes 
in afew years. The Yacht Tavern bas been acquired tor 
the purpose of giving increased accommodation to the 
Trafalgar, which has been found to be much needed. 

It is proposed to re-build the premises in Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, which are wholly inadequate to tue 
great increase of passenger traffic that the vicinity of 
the terminus of the London, Chatham, and Dover rail- 
way may be expected to produce. This additional ac- 
commodation will be even more urgently required when 





at Greenwich, 





the above-mentioned station becomes, as it very shortly 
will, the terminus of the Great Northern, the Great 
Western, the Midland, the South-Westeru, and Metro- 
politan Railways. 

The business of the two Hotels at Windsor will be 
united, and for that purpose new premises will be con- 
structed upon the site of the White Hart, which stands 
opposite the principal entrance to Windsor Casile. Tue 
new Hotel will possess a first-clos3 refreshment-r 
adjoining the terminus of the Great Western Railway 
The Castle Hotel will be turned into shops, for which a 
large increase of income may be anticipate. 

The returns of the St. James’s Hall and Restaurant, 
which are at present under different managements (but 
which will be now united), are about 40,0007. per annum. 

The Trafalgar, at Greeuwich, is held under a lease, of 
which about 31 years are unexpired, at the annual rent 
of 4602. 

The Ship, at Greenwich, is held under a lease, of 
which about 68 years are unexpired, at the annual rent 
of 5002. 

The Yacht, at Greenwich, is held under a lease, of 
which 18 years are unexpired, at the annual rent of 1002, 

The Castle and White Hart Hotels are freeholi. 

The St. James’s Hall and Restaurant (and three houses 
in Regent street, in connection therewith) are held under 
leases direct from the Crown, for unexpired terms Varying 
from about 50 to 60 years, at aggregate ground-reuts 
amounting to about £2,000 a year. 

Radley’s Hotel and the valuable space of ground ad- 
joining, containing about 25,000 square feet, are held 
under an agreement for a lease of 99 years from Christ- 
mas, 1864, at the annual reat of £3,500; anlit is be- 
lieved that the ground not now occupied by the existing 
Hotel, would readily produce an income nearly sutlicient 
to cover the whole of such reat. 

Tie prices at which the whole of the above properties, 
including the good-will of the late proprietors, have been 
acquired is the sum of £185,000. 

The stock, furniture, and wines, taken over by the 

Company, will be paid for by valuation in the usual 
way. 
In the undertakings of a similar nature hitherto pre- 
sented to the public, the greater portion of the capital 
has been absorbed by the erection of new and expensive 
buildings, and by the purchase of the furniture, plant, 
&c., required for the opeuing of large establishments, 
and it has also been necessary to cieate fresh business ; 
but the present project possesses the advantage that all 
the properties purchased are now in active and highly 
profitable working, and the capital to be expendel in 
building will be laid out only to provide such enlarged 
accommodation as shall be found absolute!y requisite for 
the demands of the public. 

It is estimated that the dividend upon the capital re- 
quired to be called up, based upon the result of the last 
three years’ working of the different establishments, will 
amount to a minimum of 15 per cent. per annum, and 
the vendor from whom the Company purcliases, in order 
to testify his confidence in the undertaking, has agreed 
to guarantee @ minimum dividend of LO per cen’. during 
a period of five years. 

There will be uo promotion-money paid, and the pre- 
liminary expenses will be borne by the vendo-. 

In consequence of inquiries which have already been 
made, the Directors have decided also to receive appli- 
cations for allotmeuts of one-fourth of the capital, viz., 
5,000 shares fully paid up. Such shares to bear dividend 
from the date of payment. 





Applications for shares in either of the accompanying 
forms may be made to the Secretary, at the offices of the 
Company, or to the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors. 
But no application will be entertained unless the deposit 
of £1 per share on the number applied for has been duly 
paid to the Company's Bankers. In the event of no 
allotment being made to the applicant, the deposit will 
be promptly returned in full. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SITARES WITH 
£5 PAID ON ALLOTMENT. 

= (Vo be retained by the Bankers.) 

NO 
To the Directors of the London, Windsor, and Green- 
wich Hotels Company (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having pail to your bankers, Messrs. 
Glyn, Miils, Currie, and Co., te sum of £ 
being a deposit of £1 per share on shares in 
the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot 
me that number, and T agree to accept such shares, or 
any less number you may allot to me, and | agree to pay 
the sum of £4 per share ou allotment, and I authorize 
you to insert my name on the Register of Members for 
the number of shares alloted to me. 

Usual signature oc .o..sececceesseeee 
Name in full ..... eoee seece 
Residence 
Profession oe oe cccce 
Date ..c0..cee. 00 0060 scseece scbeeee 


OR THIS FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY 
PAID-UP SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 











No.— 
To the Directors of the Lo:.don, Windsor, and Green- 
wich Hotels Company (Limited), 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., the sum of £ , being 
adeposit of £1 per share ou shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number of fully paid-up shares, aud I agree to accept 
such shares, or any less number you may allot to ma, 
on the terms of the prospectus, and I agree to pay 
the balance of the amount of such shares on allotment, 
and to sigu the articles of association of the Compauy 
when required, and I authorize you to insert my name 
on the register of uembers for the number of shares 

allotted to me. 
Usual Signature ...ccorececscece 
Name in full ....... 
Residence .....+. occrcccsece cree 
Profession .. 
Date.... 











ee eerees 


«tees. 1865 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of makiug a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture 5 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms > 
the whole furming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUS'RATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, ou application, to HEAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, London, W. 
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UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHI- | 
BITION, 1565. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE EXHIBITION IS}OPEN EVERY WEEK-DAY. 
Admission, One Shilling; 
On Saturdays, Two Shillings and Sixpence, 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued 
between London and the principal railway stations in 
England, and Scotland, and Dublin, at an abatement of 
fifteen per cent. below the ordinary return ticket rate, 
the holder being entitled to purchase at the same time 
at the railway station a ticket giving him admission six 
times to the Exhibition for 43. 6d, being twenty-five per 
cent. under the ordinary rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organized to run fortnightly, 
or oftener if neces-ary, at very moderate fares uci ex- 
ceeding 2ls., from London to Dublin and back, and 
from other p'aces in like proportion. The tickets will 
be good for a fortnight, and at the same time the holder 
will be entitled to obtain at the same railway station for 
one shilling a ticket giving him admission twice to the 
Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be 
issued at greatly reduce | fares, affording unusual fasili- 
ties for visiting the celebrated scenery of the country. 

HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


2ist June. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
The EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINIA- 
TURES, is NOW OPEN DAILY. On Mondays, ‘Tues- 
days, and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 1) a.m. to 6 
p.m. 
By order of the Committeo of Council on Education. 





EV. B. JOWETT, Regius Professor in 
the University of Oxford, will PREACH at St. 
ANDREW'S, HOLBORN, on SUNDAY MORNING 
NEXT, July 2nd. Service commences at 11 o'clock, a.m. 
MATINEES LITTERAIRES, 
UNDER THE PaTaoONaGE OF 
The Lady Alexander Gor- | The Lady Caroline Towne- 
don Lennox, 
The Viscountess Strangford. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maurice 
Drammond, 
The Hon. Mary Campbell. 
The Lady Theresa Lewis. 
h ONSIEUR de LATOUR is giving at 
4 Willis’s Rooms, King street, St. James's, a 
COURSE of MATINES LITrERAIRES, or READ- 
INGS in FRENCH. These Readings embrace’ Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Remarkable Characters in French His- 
tory, with remarks on, and examples of, the best French 
Authors. The first set of Readings will include Le 
Cid, Le Tartuffe, Phédre, Biographical Sketches of 
Godefroid de Bouillon, Charlotte Corday, Larochejaque- 
lein, with moreeaux choisis fromthe Poems of André de 
Chenier, Comte de Vigny, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, &c., 
and some of the old French Poets of the 1th century. 
Subscription to the First set, one Guinea 
Programmes and Tickets may be obtained at Messrs. 
Booth’s United Library, 307 Regent street; Rolandi's, 
Bervers street; Westerton's, St. George's place, Knights- 
bridze; Gregg'’s, Lower Belgrave place; Jeffs's, Bur- 
lington Arcade; Thimm's, Brook street; Mitchell's, 
Bond street; and also at Willis's Rooms, where the 
first Mainée Littéraire will take place on Tuesday, 
4th July next, at 3 o'clock. The other readings will 
follow on Julyj7, 11, and 14, at the same place and hour. 


ENERAL ELECTIONS.—Mr. 
D'ORSEY gives Lessons in Public Speaking. 
Management of the Voice, Pronunciation, Distinct Utter- 
ance, Remedies for “ Inaudibility,” [mprovization, Sen- 
tence-making, Delivery, Logie, Grammar, Expression, 
Gesture, ce. 25 Brunswick gardons, W. 


ley. 
The Hon. Mis. W. HH. Mel- 
vill. 
Mrs. Douglass Galton. 
Miss Beauf rt. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
yo RIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
Principal Stations; also in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 


to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, «ec. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT~—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Kenwick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Searborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
) eames Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 

Cc. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 








way 
Derby, 1865. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH are 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
Pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
& pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDs’ ODONTO.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~The Medical profession for thirty years have 
Spproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
semody for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
1 ind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
adies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co.,, Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
Sud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 








02 each bottle end red label over the cork. 





mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co,” " 


r 
THE 
I ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

4 BANK, 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL | 
GENERAL, MEETING of Proprietors of the London | 
and Westminster Pauk will be held at the BANK, in 
Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the loth day of July 
next, at One o'clock precisely, for the parpose of 
receiving a half-yearly Report from the Directors, and 
to declare a dividend. 

June 1, 1865. WM. EWING 5, General Manager. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, t» 
prepare for the dividend, on the Ist July next, and will | 
re-open on the 4th July. Proprietors registered in the 
books of the Company on the 30th inst, will be entitled 
to the dividend for tho current half-year on the 
number of shares then standing in their respective 


names. 
pee MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the See md Ordi- 
nary General Meeting of the Shareholders in this Ass>- 
ciation, will be held atthe LONDON TAVERN, Bishons- 
gate street, in the City of London, on THURSDAY, the 
13th day of July next, at Twelve o'clock, at noon 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Report of 
the Directors, and Statement of Accounts, of declaring 
a@ Dividend, and for general purposes. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. C. WINTERBOT OM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, London, 26:h June, 1865. 











FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
milk ESTATES BANK (LIMITED) 
makes Advances upon Real Securities at a ani- 
form rate of Interest, nnd is therefore enabled to offer 
Five per cent. Interest to Depositors. Deposit Notes are 
issued for sums of £19 and upwards, ou which interest 
is allowed from the date of receipt tv the exp-ration of 
the notice of withdrawal. 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 
OMices, 156 Strand, London; aud 
6 D‘Olier street, Dublin. 


(yen BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterlinz), with 
power to mcrease to ‘Two Millions 
Head office—64 Moorgate street, London, F.C. 
Branches and Avencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 
hama. 

The Bank npgotiates and collects bills and grants, 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. Lt acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, peusion, and other moneys fur remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bauk also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notices of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (ire and Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 
Premiums moderate. Duty 1s, 6d. per cent. 
No charge for Policy. 
Risks undertaken in any part of the world. 
Premiums in 1864, £91,566. Losses, £25,506. 
Application for Foreign and Home Agencies, from men 
of position invited, 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, lire Department. 


8 Finch lane, E.C., and 7 Waterloo plice, 5.W. 








T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE LNSURANCL COM- 
PANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, Loudon. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 135). 

Year. Fire Premiums. Lite Premiums. Invested Fands. 

3 eo £27,157 oe of £502,828 






1851 .. £54,505 .. 

1856 oe 9 .e cc 76h co co 821,061 
1861 .. l oe ce 135974 oe. 1,511,905 
1864 2. 742,674 .. 2. 236,244 2. .. 3,212,350 


Fire Policies falling due at Midsummer, must be re- 
newed on or before July 9. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, L mon. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
admitted. 


T= GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, .C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capiwl, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income, upwards of £315,000. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLL 
CIES which expire at Midsummer, must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 

void. 
All Insurances now have the benedt of the RE- 
DUCED DUTY of Ls. 6d. per cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 

Company's Agents, or to 





T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited) 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, Que Million.—Paid up, £100,009. 
Chief Oftices—69 Cornhill, London, F.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 


terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 








CUA? EDITION of © TIL SILVER CORD,” 
Tiis day is pubisued, in feap. 8.0, price 63, with a 
Frontispiece, 

‘He SILVER CORD. A Story. By 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
“ A very curious and powerful story.”—Athenwum, 
“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite 
surprising. Almost every chapter has its own striking 
situation allotied to it, and we are constantly kept on the 
alert wa'ching for something even more startling than 
all that has gone before."—Suturday Review. 
London: Brannvxy and vans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 


pu E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
DAY No. CCXXXYV, will be published NEXT SATUR- 





CoNnTrENTS. 

1. Grouse. 
2. Christian and Pagan Sepulchres. 
3. Browning's Poems. 
4. Close of the American War. 
5. Exploration of the North Pole. 
. Toe Church in her Relation to Pol-tieal Parties. 
Natural History of the Tropics, 
Frederick the Great. 
Puritication of Loudon. 
The Elections. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 


10. 
! UKE of NEWCASTLE'S MEMO- 
RIAL.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., 
by post SL, contains:—Ilustration of Carved Reredos, 
Shireoaks Church—Restoration of Churches in Rome— 
New and Improve | Scientitie Instruments and Appliances 
—lhe O'd Town of Elinbargh—View and Plans of 
Leeds School of Medicine—A Death March in India— 
Mr. Fergusson ou the Holy Sepulchre—Consumption of 
Smoke in Franee—Decorations for Dinner-Tables : Royal 
Horticultural Society—On the Economy of Water-Supply 
wad Utilization of Rain-Vall—Untair Dealing with Esti- 
mates in Shettield, &e., &e.—O tice, 1 York street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 


DEV. J. G. WOOD, M.A.—The July 

© Number of PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE 
contains a Portrait and short Memoir of the Rey. 
J. G. WooD, also of Commander BEDFORD PIM 
and . MACDOWELL, R.A. ‘Twenty five parts of this 
publication have n+w been issued, each containing Three 
Vortraits and Biographies of Mena of Eminence in Lite- 
rature, Science, anil Art. Price 2s. 6d, each. 

L onion: ALrrep W. Benxerr, 3 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 


~ 


Zz 


9, 














Price 1s,, post free, 13 stampe. 

[HE CONFESSION AL UNMASKED ; 

showing the Conversations held by Priests with 
the Wives and Daughters of Englishmen, being the 
Questions which are put to Penitents by their Spiritual 
Advisers.—This work should be read at the present time, 
by every father, husband, aud brother. 

London: W. Sraanoe, 3 Amen corner, Pateraoster 
row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
KIN DISEASES, and their associated 
K Constitutional Disorders ; with full Directions for 
Medicinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-Manage- 
ment. By J. Winkens Witciams, M.R.C.S., Eng. 
“ Mr. Williams's observations on syphilitic eruptions 
will repay perusal."—Lancet, Feb. 25, 1805. 
London: Stmpxin, Mansa, and Co. 
I RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT.— 
New Volume for July 1, 1355, price 6s8., contain'ng 
Abstracts of all the most important Practical Matter for 
the last half year. 
Also for the above periol, separately, price 2s. 6d. each 
1. MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN. 
2. The EYE. 
By Wau. Brarrawarre, M.D., and James Baatrnwarrs 
Dd, 





- 
London: Simpxrs, Marsnanr, and Co. FEdlaburgh: 
Oxtver and Borp. Dublin: Honors, Surra, and Co. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, witu Photographic Llustrations, 


KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J, Jonpan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too 
often consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for superficial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoloration 
of the hands, reduess, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of 
a clear, fair, and healthy complexion. 

** This book is, a8 he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—Medical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860. 

Yo be had direct from the Author, 29 George street, 
Hanover square, London, W. 


REVENTION of FEVER and SMALL- 

POX.—HOSPITAL CARRIAGES, for preventing 

the use of street cabs and public conveyances in the re- 
moval of persons suffering from infectious diseases. 

The Committee require FUNDS to effectually accom- 
plish this important object, which may be paid to 
Messrs. Ransom, 1 Pail Mall; Messrs. Coutts, 59 
Strand; Union Bank, 14 Argyll place; London and 
County Bank, 21 Lombard street; Messrs. Dimsdale, 50 
Corn bill; or, to the Treasurer, Sir Macdonald Stephea- 
son, 62 Moorgate street, E.C. 

T’s 


I E Cc K I T 

DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 








superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, — laue, London, E.C., and 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGI STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’'S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIVE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Entza MeEreyarn. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chansellor 
of the FE xchequer. 

Vol. I., 8vo., is now ready, with Portraits and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, price ‘21s. elegant ly bound. The 
work will be completed in one more volune. 

“A very beautiful and valuabl+ book.’"—Eraminer. 


ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS 
of BORNEO. By F. Boye, Esq., F.R.G.5. 8y0., 
with Illustrations, 153. 

“This work will be read with pleasure and profit."— 
tar. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
Count Marret. 2 vo's. 8vo. 
“ Two volunes of interesting research.” —Times. 
HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
Liz CocuraneE, M.P. 2 vols, 21s. 

“Two entertaining volumes.”—Times. 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lord EvsraceCecir. 8vo. Lis. 

“We are grateful to Lord Eustace Cee'l for a good 
deal of information, given with unpreteudiug good 
sense.""—Saturday Review. 

YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'lsTrance, 
B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, K.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 


8vo., with Illustrations, 15s 
HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A 


TrHorneury. Illustrate! by F. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols. 

ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 
Geonce MacDonatp,M.A. 3 vols. 

ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 

** A very pleasant, clever, an 1 natural tale.”"—Messenger . 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 
Poxsonny. 3 vols. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” 


LONDON PILGRIMS. _ ext week. 





Extra cloth, ites 5a 
GCEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM : 
kK the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
“ Aurelia.” 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, a to all Departments of 

G cial E gag 
London: F. » senate Paternoster ro Wy E.C. 
L IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
‘The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pivman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


254 pages, boards, price Is, 6d. 


ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Chim- 
bers's Journal, &e. By Lewis Hovuan, M.A. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as need be for atwo or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage, It is sure tov become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do so, we wisi him 
every success, and more hits,"—Sunday Times. 

London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 











Rune E TOU RISTS eta procure the 





LEISURE HOUR for June ani July. 6d. each 
rq 
MNHE IDLER on the RHINE, by the 


Author uf “ The Regulur Swiss Round," Ch: ipters 
L to VIL. profusely Illustrated, in the June aud July 
Parts of the LEISURE HOUR. 


PNUE MAIN Cll AN ICE, a a New Tale by 
the Author of * Golden Hills,” ‘* Foster Brothers 


of Doon," &c., is commenced in the July Part of the 
LEISURE HOUR. 


HOWSON'S *“*SCENES from the 


D* 
LIFE of ST. PAUL, and their Rel us Les 


so " jlustrated by Priclo, are appearing in the SUN- 
DAY AT HOME, mouth by month. Price Sixpence. 


FPQXETER CATHEDRAL, a 














beautiful 


Chromograph by Kronkeim, with history of its 
¥ dligious Axsoc 
“lege, 
p-ice td. 

London: 56 Paternoster row; 


ARNOLD, Christ Church 
Al HOME, July Part, 


ations, by Rey. F. 


Oxford, in SUNDAY 


aud all Booksellers. 





Tes ART-JOURNAL 
Price <s. 6d. Monthly. 
_o ENGRAVINGS in the JULY NUMBER, 
. T. Faep, R.A—WORDS of COMFORT. 
2. J. Linneut LABOUR. 
3. J. M. W. Turner, RA—BATTLE ABBEY. 
THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Cestus of Aglaia. By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Art-Rambles in Belgium. By F. W. Fuairholt, 
Illustrated. 
J. Fiihrich and J. EF. 


F.S.A. 


Steinle. By J. Beavington Atk in- 


sou. Illustrated, 

Liverpool Poitery. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Ilus- 
trated. 

Sydney Lady Morgan. By Mr. and Mrz. 8. C. Hall. 
Ilustr ated. 


The Collection of Miniatures at South Kensington. 
The Dublin International exhibition. 
Aloys Senefelder, the Inventor of Lithography. 
Artin Coral, &., &., &e. 

Lor oncon: VIRTUR and Co. , 26 Ivy lane. 


This day, price »2,, No 4 of 
FORTNIGHT LY REVIEW. 


To 
Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
CONTENTS, 
The Irish Tand Question. By J. Godkin. 
The Belton Estate. Chaps. VIL. and VIIL 
Troll spe. 
Modern Times: New York. By the Rev. M. D. Conway. 
The Origin of Force. By Sir John Herschell, Bart. 
Robeit Buchanan. By the Kditor. 
Palgrave'’s Arabian Journey. By R. Stuart Poole. 
Life in San Francisco. By Mathew Mactie. 
A London [dyl. By Robert Buchanan. 
Anony:nous Literature. By Anthony Trollope, 
Public Affairs. 
Notices of Books. By F. T. 
aud the Editor. 
Oifice, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Anthony 


Palgrave. Joun Dennis, 





Now Realy, One Shilling, No. 67. 
THE CORNHILL M: \GAZIN ‘E for 
JULY. With [lus:rations by Georce Du Mav- 


rier and Gecnrge H. Tuomas, 
CONTENTS. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXIUI—Brightening Prospects. 
* XXXIV.—A Lover's Mistake. 
ve XXXV.—The Mother's Mane uvre. 
a XXXVIL—Domestic Diplomacy. 
The Poetry of Peoviucialisin. 
The Shoddy Arist crasy of America. e 
Armadale. (W ti aa Illustration.) 
Book the Third—continue 1. 
Chapter X.—The Housemaid’s Fifce, 
XI.— Miss Gwilt among the Quicksands, 
X11.—Tie Cl ouling of the Sky. 
The EF inglish Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James.—Part ILL. 
The Famous Quire of Farndale. 
The Profess.on of Advocicy. 
Erasmus. 
Ssarru, Ecper, and Co., 65 Corahill. 


” 





Just published. 
§ les SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
III, for JULY, 1855. 
CONTENTS, 
By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
(Illustrated by J. D. Wat- 


No. 


Phemie Keller. 
Chapters IX., X., and XI. 
50n.) 

A Husband's Episodes. 

Jacob Tousou aud His Frieads. 
Knight. 

The Reform of Our Representative System : 
the ditor. 

** Phyllis.” 

on Chrlatio and Mansou's.’ 
R. Pritchett. ) 

The “ ‘Slashing Style. 

Josia': Wedgwood and his Ware. 
trations.) 

Cricket. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

Sea Sickness. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth, By the Author of 
“ Dr. Jacob," &c. Chapters VIL, VILL. (Illustrated 
by Paul Gray.) 

Mons. Thiers. (With an Illustration.) 

London: Tuo} aS Bosworth, 215 Regent street. 


This day is published. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
4 No. LNIX. (for JULY, 1865). Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
. Grote’s Plato: the Negative, or Search Dialogues. 
By Pri fessor Bain, 

. Women and the Vine Arts. 

. Roses and Rosemary. 

5 The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 
* The Heir of Ke lclytfe. oa 
Chap. VII.—The Schneiderlein’'s Return. 

» VUL—Pass ng the Oubliette. 

” IX—TLhe Kaglets. 

Mogha Neid. A Celtic kragment. By Dr. Anster. 

Craduck Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XIL— 

XIV. 


By A. J. Munby, M.A. 
Part l. By Charles 


a Letter to 
By Evelyn Forest. 
by the Editor. (Illustrated by 


Part II. (With [llus- 





-_ 


By F. T. Palgrave. 


wece to 


By the Author of 


oe 


. Con Espressione. 
Ou Cwsarism., By Joseph Mazziui. 
. Cawnpore. 
. Dead Men whom I have Known; 
of Three Cities, My the Editor. 
London fiom the Top of Ss. Paul's, Part L 
Tais diy is published, Vol. XL, haudsomely bound in 
cloth, price 7s, td. 
In tie May Number, being the First of Vol. 
‘ed A NEW SLORY, 


~2ooan 


or, Rec llections 


_ 


XIL, 


commence 

Heir of Redclyfe.” Also, A NEW STORY, CRADOCK 
NOWELL,” By R. DL. Blackmore. Loth continue 
monthly. 


MaciiLan snd Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 
by all Looks: lers, newsagen s, and at all railway 
Stations. 





| talogue 
by the Author of “ The | Catalog 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 83, for JULY, price ts., Contains :— 
1. Karl Russell on the Constitution. 
2. The Elizabethau Poetry. 
. Geneva. 
Magic and Spiritual Manifestations. 
Our Great Families. 
. The Two Newmans. 
Recent Parliamentary History. 
8. Church and State in France siuce 1779. 
9, University Tests and Reform. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
JACKSON, , Watronp, and | Hopper, 7 Paternoster row. 


NPS me co 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LV. JUNE, 1865. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Later Speculations of Auguste Comte. 

2. The Anti-Slavery Revolution in America. 

3. Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Biology. 
4. Political Economy. 

5. Imperial History. 

6. American Novelists: Theodore Winthrop. 


_ 


- ‘Lhe Principles of our Indian Policy. 

Coutemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Scieuce. 
—4. History and Biographs.—5. Belles Lettres. 
Lonlon: TRUBNER and Co., 6) Paternoster row. 


LACKW OOD'S MAGAZINE, 
JULY 1865. No. DXCVII. Price 23. 6d, 
CoNnTENTS. 
Miss Majoribanks.—Pait VI. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in General.—Part XVI. 
On Electioneering—Glimpses of Bliss.—Anonymous 
Authorship—What's What in 'J5.—Swanlike Geese. 
Carlyle’s frederick the Great 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part IIL 
The Rate of Interest.—Conclusion. 
Piccadilly: an Episode of Coutemporaneous Autobio- 
graphy.—Part V. 
Mr. Gladstone at Chester. 
The Past aud Coming Parliaments. 
W, Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








for 


Vol. V.—No. XXVIII One Shilling. 
T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE 
JULY 1, 1855. 
1. On Satire. 


Conrenrs. 
The Czarina Catherine Il. as a Politician. 
Andié. 

. Wisdom by Experience. 
son, M.A, 

. The Cuckoo. A Poem. 

Drummond, 

Trouble at Thoruhill. 

Tobin.” 

Chap. XII..—*“ The Wail of an Uuquiet Spirit.” 
Chap. X!V.—After Dinner. 

Chap. XV.—“ Oh! when will the Day come?” 
Chap. XVI.—*" The Last Advauce.” 

- God's Por. 

. The Warden of Saint Briavels. A Lezend of Tine 
tern Abbey. By William Gilbert, Author of “ De 
Profundis.” 

Chap. XV.—Muller's Last Plot. 
. A History of the Commonwealth of Florence. 
9. Social Science. 
Women Electors. 
Female Medical Society, 
&e., &c., &c. 

10. Literature. 

London: EmMILy Farrarctt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover square, 
and 83a Farringdon street; Warp, Lock, and TyLer, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


By P. F. 
By Rev. William Parkin- 


By the Hon. Mrs. Maurice 


- cw 


By the Author of “ Martin 


i 


Noa 


D 


° 





“fg hcp tape JOURNAL. 
Tue July Part contains — . »ynclusion of 
LADY FLA . 





AMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
The July Part contains :— 
Two Fashionable Diviners. 


(;* 


The Light-House on the 


Skeve Mhoil. My Three Sewing- 
The Ait of Memory. Machines, 
In the Western World, tabbiting. 


Poem—Fairy Rings. 
Star for a Night, 
Drops and Bubbles. 
Pen and Sceptre. 
fhe Month: Science and 


Poem-- Flowers from Home. 

The Dodger Family. 

Linguistic Laziness. 

Artemus Ward. 

The Stock Exchange. 

Sealed Up. Arts. 

Josiah Wedgwool. Poem—Resigned. 
Conclusion of LADY FLAVIA, 





LLE N’S 5 IN DIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZELTTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mai! from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advauce ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
Londou: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
5.W. 








ONDON L IB RARY, 12 St. JAMES’S 

SQUARE, S.W.—A NE W : DITION of the C = 
TALOGUK is JUST PUBLISHED , co.uprising the old 
and Supplements incorporated into one 
Alphabetical List, wid many additional Cross Re- 
ferences, an Index to the collection of Tracts, and a 
Classified Index of Subjects, in one volume of 1,909 
pages royal 8vo., price lus. td. to members of the 
Library; 152. t0 non-members. ‘lerms of admission to 
the Library, £3 a year; £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of 
£6; or Lite Subscription, £26. 
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NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION at all 
the LIBRARIES. 


MILDRED ARKELL. 


By Mrs, Henny Woon, 
Author of ‘ Ku ous Egune,” de. [This day. 


ONE AGAINST STTHE WORLD 
ro In 3 Hn is. 
IRKDALE: a Lancashire Story. By 


BENJAMIN BRIERLY. In 3 vols. (This day. 


A WOMAN'S WAY. By the Author 





By the Author of “Abel Drake’ 3 Wife,” 





of “The Field of Life.” In 3 wols. (This day. 
THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 
Yuomas, Author of “ Denis Denne.” In 3 vols. 


{ Thes day. 
GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 


the Novel by F. G. Trarrorn, Author of “ City and 
Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” ec. In 3 vols. Third 
Edition. ( This day. 
SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By B, UH. Revori. Tn 2 vols. 


[This day. 
TinsLeY Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Mr. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS in 
ARABIA 








“No work of recent date has added so much to the 
general information about Arabia." —Athenwum. 


Ready at all the Libraries. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth; with a Portrait of the Author, Map, 
and Plans illustrating the Route, price 25s. 
A NARRATIVE of a YEARS JOURNEY 
THROUGH 


Central and | Eastern Arabia, 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the Sth 
Regiment Bombay N. 

“A stirring tale of adventure in an abooluiely new and 
virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except uuder condi- 
tio:.s which reduced the traveller to the category of a 
mere senseless corpse in a coffin. He told his tale, too, 
more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than 
like a common-place voyager of the nineteenth century. 
He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness of the 
old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a 
trained orator, and his crowded audience admired and 
applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less 
than they appreciated the interest of the primeval 
Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.”— 
Quarterly Review on Mr. Palgrave's Puper, read before 
tie Royal Geographical Society. 

“This is incomparably the best book of travels, and, 
we are almost inclined to add, the best book of auy 
kind, produced this year."—Spectator. 

MacMILLAN and Co., London. 


Ina fow da days will Le “or crown 8vo. cloth, price 


The Scenery of Scotland 


IN CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By ArcutpaLp GEIKIE. 
With Illustrations, and a new Geological Map of _ 
land, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie 
Mac MILLAN and Co., London. 


This day is is published. 


Studies in Verse. 


By Witiiam LANcasTer. 
Extra fear. Svo. cloth, price 4s. 61. 
MACMILLAN an d Co, London, 


Ina few days wi il be | publi shed. 


Recent British Philosophy. 


A Review, with Criticisms, including some comments on 
Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William Ha::lton. 
By Davin Masson. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macminttan and Co, London. 





Just published, price 1s. 
GREAT BRITAIN andher COLONIES. 
By Jcnivs VoceEt, Esq., 
Member of the House of Representatives, New Zealand, 
_Surrn, EvpeR, and Co., OS Cornhill. 





Just ‘published, demy 8vo., 78. Gd. 


PRINCIPLES OF REFORM ; 
POLITICAL AND LEGAL 
By Jonn Boyp Kinnear. 

Conrents.—Part I.—Educational Franchise (with 
Draft Bill)\—Fforeign Policey—Reduction of Taxation— 
Military and Naval Armaments, 1805 to 18¢5—Defensive 
Expenditure aud Systems. 

Part Il.—Simplification of Law—Assimilation of Law 
—Judicial Reporting—Law of Marriage in England and 
Scotland, 

Samira, ‘Et DER, and Co., 65 Cornh Il. 


TUE QU A R TERLY REVIEW, 
iuuys No. CCXXXYV., will be published on SATURDAY, 

ADVERTISEMEN TS must bs received by the Ist, 
and BILLS by the Sth inst. 


50a Albemarle street, June 17, 1365. 





Now ready. 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL; 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 


Undertaken with special reference to its Physical Character. 


By I. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., 


F.L.S 


672 pages 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. 
Mars. 


Mr. Tristram's Routes in the Holy Land. 


The Dead Sea, to Iiustrate the Author's Routes and 
Observations (printed in colours). 


Fuut-Pace ILLvsTrations. 


Mouut Tabor, from Endor. 

Amman (Rabbath Ammon). 

Engedi, with Shukif 

Ebal and Gerizim, from Nablous (Sychem). 


Keferein.—Plains of Moa 

Plains of Jericho. sorts ‘End of Dead Sea. 
Hunting Boars in Moab. 

Crossing the Jordan. 


Fuii-Pace Intusrrations, Printed in Colours. 


At Ain Feshkhah. North-West Side of Dead Sea. 
Wady Rubt el Jamus. West Side of Dead Sea. 


Jebel Usdum (the Salt Mountain) and South End of 
Dead Sea Shore under Sebbel (Masada). ( Dead Sea. 


Anp Firty-Turee VIGNETTES. 


London : 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Sold at the Depositories :—77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 4 Royal Exchango; 
48 Piccadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 





N ew Books this aay at all Libraries. 





1. The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. By 


HOWARD STAUNTON. 


The GAYWORTHYS. 


and Thrums of Life. 


COOK. 2 fs, 


3 vols. post Svo. 


ALBERT ROGERS, 2s. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 


7. Dr. 


Illustrations. 2 vols. 21s. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. 
BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With 


12s. 


SELVAGGIO. AStory of Italian Country Life. 


By the the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 


lvol. &s. 
A Story of the Threads 


Sir FELIX FOY, Bart. A Novel. By Dutton 
A WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. George 


1 vol. 8s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ‘THE SEA-SIDE. 
MUDIE’s LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Postage free on App'ication. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
Seo MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Postage free on yo om Applicstion. 








See 





3 SELEC T LIE LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford street, London. 


Just pain in Svo., pp. 588, price Los 8. 
IME and SPACE; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Suapworra H. HMonasoy. 

Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MUDIE'S 


London: 


“BOOKS ‘FOR ELECTORS. 
N REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Joun Srvuarr Mitt. Pepe's 
Edition, price 23. 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart Mitt. 
People’s Edition, price le. 4d. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITIC ~_ 


ECONOMY. By Joun Srvanr Mitt. People's Editi 
price 5s. 

EARL RUSSELL on the ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT and CONSIILUTION. New and 


revised Edition, price 6a (Just ready. 

Mr. ERSKINE MAY'S CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession 
of George Ill. 2 vols., price 33s. 

The SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
and its APPROACHING DISSOLU LION; a Handbook 
for Candidates and Electors. Price 2s. 

Mr. HARE on the ELECTION of 
REPRESENTATIVES. Third Edition, price 6s. 

Li ndon : Lon MANS, GREEN, and Co., Patern yster row 
Third Editi m, with new Pref ice, “API P ndix, and other 
Additions, in crown 8vo., price 63. cloth. 
(PE ELECTION of REPRESENTA. 

TIVES, Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Tuomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Lay. 
London: Lonomans, GRepy, and Co., Paternoster row. 








PARLI AME N TARY REFORM. 
Now ready, in 8vo., price Sixpeuce. 
I OW the REPRESENTATION may 
be AMENDED SAFELY, GRADUALLY, and 
haa rLY. By Freperic Hint, Barrister-at- 
4aw. 
Loudon : 






and Co., Pater noster row. 


LonGuans, GREEN, 








“FOR the GENE RAL E LE CTION. 

Just published, in feap., price 2+. cloth, 
TH SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 

_ ad its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION: a 

succinct Statement of the Services of the Present Ad- 
ministration and the House of Commons from 1309 to 
1565, for the use of Candidates and Electors. 
London: Lox: , and Co., Paternoster row. 


MANS, GREEN 









NE Ww PART of BISHOP © OL. LE NSO 
VEUCH, 
Early in July will be p —“~2 i, in 8vo., pp. 628, price 


‘He PENTAT EU c If and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Jonn WiiuiaM Cotenso, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Natal. Part V., with three Appendices, viz.:—l. 
On the Israelitish Origin of the Sauctuary at Mecca 
Ii. On the Psalins, in reply to the Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne 
aud the Bishop of bly; Ill. Oa the Phoenician Origin 
of the Name IA0, 
London : LONGMANS, Grees, and Co., Pate n oster row. 


Just publis shed, feap. 8vu., price is. 61. 


T= LADY INA, and Other Poems. 
By the Author of “ Blythe Ilouse.” 
Orinions oF THE PRESS. 

“ Considerably above the average of modern poetry. 
The tale iu the priucipal poem is well and clearly told 
and the sad euding ot Lua and her lord is narrated with 
much poetic beauty aud tenderness of feeliug.”—Udser- 
ver. 

“A very charming little volume. Tbe fervour and 
tenderness of some of the pieces are remarkadle.”— 
Builder. stake 

“Ln every piece of this book there is an amiability and 
a@ sBmvoothuess of verse worthy of respect."—/Public 
Opinion. 

* Contains many graceful and touching little poems,”"—— 
N otes and Queries 
A very pleasing volume of verse."—Court Journal. 


Viarvus Baoruexs and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





SO on the PENTA- 


London : 
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Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF 


Old English Xite, 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER 


Literature,” 


CONTENTS. 
1, ICILIUS the CENTURION: a Tale of the 


Early Roman Period. 
2. The WERE-GILD 
Tale of the Saxon Period. 


3. How Sir EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST and 
FOUND his HAWKE: a Tale of the Nor- 


man Period. 





“ These ‘ Pictures’ are pleasant and spirited, and the | 


author certainly succeeds in his aim. ....The pictures of 
the life and manners are vivid and graphic, and we feel 
no difficulty in accepting the author's assurance that 
they are literally faithful to the most recent results of 
antiquarian research. ....The work is beautifully printed 
and got up, and will make an acceptable gift-bouk.”"— 
Atheneum. 

** Dr. Collier has attempted to be instructive and in- 
teresting, and he has succeeded."—Daily Review. 

“A perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the 
author has not only done his duty weil, but brilliantly. . . 
Indeed, when we take into account the immense amount 
and accuracy of the historical details, the masterly 


grouping of these details r-und one great central person | them replete with vitality."—Morning Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


, LL.D., Author of ‘ History of English 
‘History of England,” &c., &e. 


of Earl ALFGAR: a 


4, ALICE DALE’S LESSON: 
Tale of the Tudor Period. 


Stuart Period. 
Squire HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT 


6. 


Brunswick Period. 


of the book at a loss to know whether we have been most 
instructed or entertained,”"—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“ Evidently no pains have been spared to render the 
work both accurate and amusing.”—Court Journal. 


we have met with for a long period.”"—Ziverpool Albion, 

“ He invests with the glow and colour of reality the 
events of centuries past, which are recorded in print, 
certainly, but the narrative of which is cold and unin- 
teresting. To apply a significant phrase of antiquity, 





Dr. Collier breathes 0a the dry bones of history, making 











IDA 


By ARTHUR 


OPrNIONs OF THE PREss. 


“The product of a reSective, observant, and accom- 
plished mind. The characters are skilfully delineated, 
with a humour that reminds one of Smollet and Sterne.” 
—Press. 

“In ‘Ida Clifford’ there is a depth of feeling, an 
earnestness of tone, and a power of idealism manifested 
which are very rarely conjoiuned."—Bury Times. 

“A  yery wholesome and interesting work, may 
worthily be laid on the family table."—Norwich Argus. 

“ One of the most interesting stories that has made 
tts appearance of late."—Court Journal. 


E. MARLBOROUGH and CO., Ave Maria Lane. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, the New Novel. 


CLIFFORD. 


1 vol., with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Arthur Montgomery exhibits an accomplished 
mind throughout the book. We trust ‘ Ida Clifford’ will 
not be this author's last production.”"—Ayr Observer. 

“The cbaracters in ‘Ida Clifford’ strike us by their 
originality."— Weekly Times. 

“* Ida Clifford’ is a very promising book, as the work 
of a novelist who for the first time iutroduces himself to 
the public.” — Glowworm. 

“This work is oue which will be most acceptable. '— 
Observer. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. A Novel, By 





Mrs. G. LINNZEUS BANKS. 


Now ready at every Library in Town and Country, in 3 vols. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “Lord Lynn’s 


Wife.” 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


TOO GOOD for HIM:a Novel. 


Fiorence Marnyat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” | 


2 


and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 3 
vols. post Svo. 


The intention | 


writing is throughout lively and piquant. 
' 


of the story is thoroughly good and pure....Florence | 


Mairyat has real power."—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


OF 


fully edited by an eminent Lawyer. 
of the 


In Demy 8yo., price One Shilling. 





Edinburgh: Published by WILLIAM KAY, 5 Bank Street; 
and sold by all Booksellers in town and country. 


By |LATIMER’S LUCK. A Novel. By the 


| 
“* Too Good for Him’ has an excellent and interest- | and life-like; the incidents original. ‘The interest relies 


ing plot, the good and bad heroines are natural, and the | upon the delineation of character, and that peculiar fas- 
| cination which always attends its thorough appreciation. 


New Burlington Street. 


TRIAL OF DR. E. W. PRITCHARD. 


A COMPLETE REPORT 
THE 
TRIAL OF DR. E. 
FOR THE ALLEGED POISONING OF 
WITH AN ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 
This Report will be reprinted from the Scotsman by special permission, and will be care- 
It will be published immediately on the conclusion 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 
Author of “A Womau Against the World.” Three 
vols. 
“The figures with which this story is filled are all real 


Very few readers will be at all satisfied to lay aside this 
work until they have faily arrived at the termination 
of it."—Church and State Review. 








W. PRITCHARD, 
HIS WIFE AND MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


trial. 


a Christmas 
5. SATIN and SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the 
in 


SOUTH-SEA STOCK : a Tale of the Early 


or incident, the wide sweep of canvas, and the harmony 
and brightness of the colouring, we rise from a perusul 


“ One of the most legitimate books of entertainment 


NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXLIX., JULY, 1865. 8vo. Price 6s. 
[On Saturday next. 


WATSON’'S LIFE of WARBURTON. 

IDIOT ASYLUMS. 

EARLY ITALIAN ART. 

REVISION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The TUNNEL THROUGH the ALPS. 

STREET'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE in SPAIN, 
CHINA and JAPAN. 

SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA in CALYDON. 

9. Lady DUFF-GORDON’S LETTERS from EGYPT. 
10. MUXRO'’S LUCRETIUS. 

11. DISSOLUTION of PARLIAMENT. 


9 


EARL RUSSELL on the ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT and CONSTIVUTION, Thirdand 
Cheaper Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Just ready. 








PRB oe 








2 
HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
KUROPE. By W. EK. H. Lecxy, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

[On Thursday next. 
4 


ICE CAVES in FRANCE and SWIT- 
ZERLAND: a Narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tions. By the Rey. G, F. Browne, M.A., Member 
of the Alpine Club. Sjuare crown 8vo., with Wood- 
cuts. (On Thursday next. 


r 


A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Shea. 


Post 8vo., with Travelling Map. [Nearly ready. 
6 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rey. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Natal Part V., with Three Appendices, viz., 1. On 
the Israelitish Origin of the Sanctuary at Mecca. 
2. On the Psahus, in reply to the Rev. J. J. 8. 

3. On the Phani- 

8vo. 18s. 

(Zn a few days. 


Perowne and the Bishop of Hly. 
cian Origin of the name TAO, 


~ 


SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds,” “The Romance of a 
Duli Life,” &c. Post 8yo. 6s. 

8. 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, 
drawn from NATURE and REVELATION, and 
applied to FEMALE EDUCATION in the UPPER 
CLASSES. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 2 
vols. feap. 12s. 6d. 

9. 
HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPI- 


NIONS. By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri. Post 8vo. 6s. 
10. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER 
the EMPIRE. By Cwartes MErrtvace, B.D., 
Chaplain to the Speaker. Cabinet Edition, in 8 
vols. 63s. each. Vol. VI. now ready. 


11. 


Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES 
on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
lés. 

12. 
SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for 
CHILDREN and INVALIDS; their Properties, 
Uses, and Mode of Employment. Translated from 
the French of Dr. Brochard by VW Stance, M.D. 
Feap. 38. 

13. 
The RESTORATION of HEALTH; 
or, the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to the 
Recovery of Health: a Manual for the Invalid, and 
a Guide in the Sick-Room. By WILLIAM SrRanace, 
M.D. Feup. [On Thursday next. 


14. 


Dr. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTI- 
CAL CHEMISTRY, arranged for Medical Stu- 
dents with express reference to the Tbree Months’ 
Summer Practice. Revised Edition, now complete, 
with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
15. 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, with Practical Observa- 
tions, a Form of Rules for a Permanent Building 
Society, and Forms of Mortgages to_tbe Trustees. 
By W. Tipp Prart, Esq., of the Iuner Temple, 


Larrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. 
16. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 428, 
for JULY, 1865. Medium 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Right of Occupancy in 
Oude and Bengal.—The 
Rent Case—“ Hills v. 
Issar Ghos.” 

The Amulet. A Tale of 
Spanish California. Con- 
clusion. 

Brodie’s Autobiography. 

Late Operations on tho 
Serpentine, 


English Ultramontanism, 
In Two Parts. Part LI. 
Gilbert Rugge. A Tale 
By the Author of “A 
First Friendship.” Chaps. 
XLYV.—XLVIL 

The Writings of M. Ed- 
mond About. 

Fish Culture. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo., price 3s. fid., cloth extra, or with gilt 
edges, 43. 


Helen Montgomery’s 
Book-Shelf. 


By the Author of the “ Wide Wide World,’ 


&e. 


Witb original Illustrations by J. D. Watson, prin: ed 


"« Queechy,” 


in colours. 
*,* This new volume is issued uniform in style, 
&e., with Nisbet and Co's. Popular Iditio:.s of Miss 


oie, 
Wetkerall’s W« rks. 


will be issued 


Also, uniform in size, s‘yle, and price, 
t style of 


(July), with originel IMlustratious, in the be 
colour printing. 


The Buys of the Bible & 
Bible Narratives. 


The FEMALE CHARACTERS of HOLY WRIT. 
By the Rev. Huan Huanes. 
*,* Other volumes in active Preparation. 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


In imperial 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each, boards. 


Little Lily’s Alphabet. 


With 25 Large Illusirations, by Oscar PLersca. 


2. 
In and Out of School. 
Edited by “L. V." 
With 26 original Designs by Ansotoy. 


*,* These volumes are printed by Ballantyne and 
Co. in their best manner. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The ALPHABET of FLOWERS.” 


In imperial 16mo, price 1s., boards. 


The ee of Fruit. 


With 24 large original EBasteations, strongly half 
bound, price 123. 6d. 





ATLASES. 


Super-royal 8vo., strongly half-bouad. 


The COLLEGE ATLAS, 33 Mops, coloured in outline 
12s 

The JUNIOR ATLAS, 14 Maps, coloured in outline, 
5s. 6d. 

The COLLEGE Cc 
line, 1 

The JU — CLASSIC ATLAS, 15 Maps, coloured, 
in outline, 5s. 6: 

ROU Soneen 8 ATLAS of the WORLD, 
Maps, royal 8yo., cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
fully coloured, 23. 6d. 


LASSIC ATLAS, coloured in out- 


with 12 


” ” 





alf-bound, 10s. 6d., with numerous 
Illustrations. 


Domestic Medicine and 
Surgery. 


By J. H. Wasa, F.R.C.S. 


Feap., 8¥o., h 


In demy 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


The Farmer’s Calendar. 


By Joun CHALMERS Morton. 


In 4 vols, crown Svo. cloth gilt, 14s; or boundin 2 vols., 
12s. 


Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors. 


With Biographical and Critical Notices by Cartes 
KNIGNT. 
Fifty Illustrations by W. Harvey, and numerous Por- 


traits. 
In post 8vo. half roan, 7s. 6d. 


Beeton’s Book of House- 
hold Management. 


In post 8vo. half roan, 73. 6d. 


Beeton’s Book of Garden 
Management. 





Lonpon : 
BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





MOXON’S MINI 


ATURE POETS. 





Just published, Vol. III., and to be had of all Librarians and Booksellers, price 10s. 6d. 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 


Portrait by Mitvars, 19 Illustrations by R. Dorie. 


Which, in addition to the most popular of the “* London Lyrics,” 


will contain Twenty- 


One New Poems. 
Wat THE Critics samp oF “ Lonpon Lyrics.” 


TEW. —“ The work of a man who has 
but kept a country heert 
‘r than to s-e warm and fresh feel- | 
1e sens? of a man of the worll.’ 


Saturpay Rey 
lived in Pices 
thines are 
nys contr 









died by 





SpecoTaror.—*“ There js both patios aud humour in 


this little volume......The ve:ses where he assumes his 
most natural character of Lalf-teuder irony are very 
graceful. 

Econxemtst.—“ Several of these Poems were inserted 





by Mr, Thackeray in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, 
and we do not wonder that the ac eomplishe i satirist 
recognized in them some of those plaintive tones, half | 
pathos, half irony, which distinguished many of his own 
ballads.” 

Tiwes.—* Mr. Frederick Locker, who now follows in 
the wake of the Laureate and of Mr. Browning, has a 
genuine poetical gift.” 

FortNicutLy Review.—* Mr. Locker writes agree- 
able vers de société, which are to poetry and its se varch.- 
ing accents what the pleasant chat of a ‘drum’ is to the 
graver conveisation of the fireside.” 

ATHENS ~=UuM.—“ Mr. Locker had hit the taste of that 
large class which rejoices in its worldly wisdom, and 
which, when it stoops to poetry, likes to feel that it is | 
above ‘ that sort of thing,’ and that it only drinks the | 








waters of Hippocrene as it might those of a fashionable 
spa for the sake af recreation and good company. 

Inuustratep Loxypon News.—“ This volume—well 
| adap: el for a gift book to a swestieart who is going 
away fora holiv jay—forms One of te series of * Moxon's 
Miniature Poets,’ and is one of the very pret ‘ties : books 
of the year, bot a3 to get-up and otherwise. 

Norrs anp Quertrsa—* The seconl volume of Mr. 
Moxons dainty series of ‘ Miniature Poets’ is occupied 
with the efusions of Mr, Locker, who obviously asks, 
with Horace, 

*.... ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?’ 
and who masks many a deep thought and much true 
poetic feeling under the quips aud cranks and wieathed 


| Smiles of a wearer of motley.” 


Patt Mat Gazerre.—“ These epigrams are keen aud 
bright, and the jokes good.” 

Lonpon Review.— ‘He has humour, sprightliness, 
and elegance.” 

Mornino Srar.— They are pleasantly cynical, agree- 
ably melancholy, full of quaint reflection, and always 
ad-nirable in their variety and versatility of rhyme.” 

Literary Gazetre.—* We are much pleased to make 
his acquaintance.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 











Just published, price 10s. 6d. feap 


8vo, cloth, toned paper, gilt edges. 


EPHEMERA. 


By HELEN and GABRIELLE CARR. 


With Illustrations 
London: EDWARD MOXO 


by Heren Carr. 


N and Co., Dover Street, W. 





Just out, feap. 8vo., 


handsome cloth, 6s. 


A DREAM OF IDLENESS; 
And other Poems. 


By W. COSMO 


NorEs AND Quertes.—“ A little volume which shows | 
that the writer is one who thinks deeply, and tiuds utter- 
ance for his thought in graceful and flowing verse.” 

Lirenary Gazetrrse.—*“Some of the pieces are ex- 
treme'y pleasing, and none but is distinguished by merit 
‘ sort.” 

Proirc Oprnion.—* There are signs of poetic strength | 
which lead us to hope that Mr. Moukhouse will produce 
in due time poems that will give him a permanent place 
among English poets.” 


f some 





MONKHOUSE. 


tcaper.—" There is nothing in the book which is not 
remarkable for excellence. 

Sunpay Times.—*The author possesses a highly 
sensitive ear, and gives to his versification variety as 
well as exquisite modulation.” 

ILtusTRarep News.—‘‘* We turn to and from the vol. 
ume with pleasure. There ia pleasure in making an 
acquaintance, satisfaction in fluding it ripen into friend- 
ship.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
THE 


ROMANCKof theSCARLET LEAF. 


Poems and Ballads. 
(With Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours.) 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Author of * 


Press.—‘ Mr. Hamilton Aide, who has written one or 
two very good novels, now publishes some poetry.” 

Loxpox Review.—" They are agreeably and elegantly 
writter 


London: EDWARD MOXO 


tita,” “* Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,” 


&e. 
Reaper.—" His refinement and delicacy are seen to 


equal advantage, whilst a manliness of tone anda liber- 
ality of thought are superadded.” 


N and Co., Dover Street, W. 














Next week will be published. 


PEOPLE’S 


EDITION, 


In small 8yo., price 2s. 


TOM BROWN’S 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 
MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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NEW WORK by Mr. J. F. CAMP- 
BELL of ISLAY. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


FROST & FIRE. 


NATURAL ENGINES, TOOL MARKS, 
AND CHIPS. 
With Sketches Taken at Home and 
Abroad. 
Br A TRAVELLER. 





“A vory original work, and, what is un- 
common in such subjects, a very lively and 
attractive one, has just appeared under the 
striking title of ‘ Frost and Fire.’ . As many 
general readers will doubtless be gratified in 
perusing the telling anecdotes related by the 
author—whether derived from scenes in his 
own native Higulands, or from Lapland, Norway, 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, or North America, 
so I also believe that geologists and physical 
geographers will find in the work a fund of 
original thought, which must act as a stimulus 
to the production of many most important 
results.”—Sir Roderick Murchison’s Anniversary 
Address at the Geographical Society, May 22 
1865. 


“A very Turner among books, in the origi- 
nality and delicious freshness of its style, and 
the truth and delicacy of the descriptive portions. 
For some four-and-twenty years he has traversed 
half our northern hemisphere by the least fre- 
quented paths; and everywhere, with artistic 
and philosophic eye, has found something to 
describe—here in tiny trout stream or fleecy 
cloud, there in lava flow, or ocean current, or in 
the works of nature’s ‘giant sculptor—ice.” — 
Reader, May 27. 


“ The whole book contains records of ingenious 
experiment and adventurous travel which will 
thoroughly repay the careful reader. Let no 
one suppose, however, that ‘ Frost and Firo’ can 
be dipped into at pleasure with any hope of 
being thereby understood in its general drift. 
It is a book which, if read at all, must bo, and 
deserves to be, read thoroughly. The accounts 
of travels contain most vivid descriptions of 
scenery and manners. The incidental notices 
of animal life show that the writer has a keen 
love of living nature. He is a fisherman, if not 
generally eminent as a sportsman; and, last of 
all, he is a draughtsman who has produced 
illustrations of natural scenery as beautiful and 
accurate as have ever adorned the pages of 
any book of artistic travel,"—Fie/d, June 17. 


“To read a book like the volumes before us is 
one of the highest privileges that can attach to 
the student of science; to the general public it 
cannot fail to be a rich treat. Never in the 
course of our scientific reading have we met 
with a work more thoroughly sterling. The 
manly good sense and earnestness of purpose 
exhibited in one ‘thousand pages of the very 
best matter have quite disarmed us. We would 
fain dwell longer upon the many beauties of 
this work, and add further evidence to its 
charming and never-ending freshness and ori- 
ginality. He tells us, in the preface to his 
work, that it was ‘ written for readers who take 
pleasure in natural science without being philo- 
sophers ;’ that it was written, moreover, ‘by one 
who has no claim to scientific knowledge.’ 
Agaiust the latter proposition we must utter 
our protest. Rarely has it been our good 
fortune to meet with a work at once so original 
and so mindful of the cherished opinions of the 
accepted leaders of thought in its particular 
department. In theso volumes we not only 
meet, what is so rare nowadays, science founded 
on practical observation, but, what is rarer still, 
science hand in hand with modesty.”—Times, 
June 23. 





Edinburgh : 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 





HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, 


For the Use of Englishmen Abroad; in French, German, 
Italia an, and English. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK— 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the 
RHINE. Map. Pcsi8vo. 108. 
HNANDBOOK— 

SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 


Maps. Post 8yo. 10s. 


EKNAPSACK GUIDE to the TYROL. 
Map. lémo. (Just ready. 
HANDBOOK— 
SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ENAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZER- 
LAND. Mapaud Pian. lémo. 53. 


HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, 
FLEMISH, and DULCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
Illusirations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 243. 
HANDBOOK— 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 
Mays. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK— 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Map. 
lémo. 5s. 

ITANDBOOK— 

SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. Maps. 2 
vols. Post Syo, 30s. 

HANDBOOK— 

PORTUGAL and LISBON. Map. Post 
8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK— 

SWEDEN, DENMARK, and NOR- 

15s. 


WAY. Maps. Post 8vo. 


EBAPSACK GUIDE to NORWAY. 
Map. Post d8vo. 6. 
HANDBOOK— 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 
IHf{ANDBOOK— 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. Map. 
aud Plans. limo. 6s, 
HANDBOOK— 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post svo v3 
HANDBOOK— 
SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Map. 
ost Svu. 103, 
IIANDBOOK— 
SICILY and PALERMO. Plans. Post 


8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN 
SCHUOLS of PAINTING. Ilius.rations. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo. Sus. 
HANDBOOK— 
RUSSIA, FINLAND, and ICELAND. 


Map. Post Svo. 
HANDBOOK— 
GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK— 
EGYPT and the NILE. Map. Post 


8vo. Lis. 
HANDBOOK— 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. Maps. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK— 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. Maps. 2 


vols. Post Svo, 24s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


GEORGE 


ROUTLECGE AND SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The CHEAPEST ARABIAN NIGUTS ever PUB. 
LISHED. 


Tn 1 vol. post 8yo. cloth, 759 pp., prica 3s. 61. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER. 
TAINMENTS. 
This book is printed by Clay, from a new type, on 
toned paper, and bound iu a neat style by Barn. 
The CHEAPEST EDITION of LONGFELLOW’s. 
POEMS ever PUBLISHED 
In post 18mo. cloth, 459 pp., pric 2s.; and in Rexburgh 
binding, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Complete Edition, with a Steel Portrait of ths Author 


A NEW POEM. 
By H. W. Lonerettow. [Jn August. 
In crown Svo., price 12s, 6d. 
MEN of the TI M E. 
Edited by Epwarnpn WaLror 
The New Edition of this book will be res ally in July. 
In 3 vols. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 
Author of “ The Romances of War." [Jn July. 
A NEW and POPULAR EDITION, 
With Plates by J. Gilbert, of 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


In square 16mo., cloth. 

UNIFORM with “ POPULAR NURSERY TALES.” 
With numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S BOOK of TRADES. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 53. 

A NEW STORY for BOYS. 

By W. H. G. Kinasrox. 

In cloth, with Ninety Illustrations. 

OUR WORESHOP; 
or, LESSONS in CARPENTRY and JOINERY. 

A CHEAP EDITION of Sir E. BULWER LYTLONS 
LAST NOVEL 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo., boards, price 2:. 

A STRANGE STORY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir F. Butwer Lyrron, Bart., M.P 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY BOY. 
Tn feap. 8vo. cloth, price 23. 


ANEW POETRY BOOK for SCHOOLS. 


Tn feap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, with Plates, price 53. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


In 32mo. cloth, price Is. 


WATTS'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


In imperial 16mo. cloth, price 5s. 

WHAT the MOON SAW; 

and Other Tales. 

By Hans C. ANDERSEN. 
With 109 Ilustrati ous by the Brothers Du.lziel. 
In small 4to. cloth, price 52. 

The PICTURE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


With Eighty Full-page Illustvations by the Brothers 
Dalzic!. 


In dto. eloth, with Plates, price 15s, 
WORDSWORTAS POETICAL 
WORKS, 


Tn 4to. cloth, with Plates, price 15s. 
The HOME AFFECTIONS 
POURTRAYED by the POTS. 
In 18mo, cloth, Ilustrated, price 1s. 
EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 
With a col.ured Frontispiece and Vignette. 
The CHEAPEST SHILLING SPELLING-BOOK. 
In cloth, profusely Ilustrated. 
ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK. 


In feap. 8vo., 12 sorte, price 6d. each, with many Plites. 


LITTLE LADDERS for LEARNING. 


London: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


New York: 129 GRAND STREET. 
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